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HOUSES AND HOUSE-LIFE AMONG THE PRE- 
HISTORIC RACES. 


The subject of house-life is an interesting one, whether it is 
found in the historic or prehistoric races ; for it brings before us 
a picture which is not only familiar but real. Nothing is more 
suggestive of the life of the people, and nothing better reveals 


the actual state of the times thanthis. If we can get an inside 
view of the homes of any people we may conclude that we have 
a good knowledge of what kind of people they are. 1. House- 
. life not only brings before us the condition of society, but makes 
known whether society was divided into families, into clans, or 
into any other groups. It other words, it reveals what was the 
real unit of society. 2. House-life brings before us more or 
less of the history of the people. If we take the ground that 
there has been a progress from the lower stages to the higher 
with all people then we only need to look at the condition of the 
house and home to know through what stages the people have 
already passed. 3. House-life also throws light upon the question 
of race and religion. It is not always the case to be sure that 
we can determine to what race a people belongs by looking at 
its homes, and yet there is much in the style of the buildings 
and in the internal arrangements which suggests the nationality, 
or race, to which the occupants belong. If this is the case in 
civilized countries, it is much more so in the uncivilized coun- 
tries. 4. The religion of the people is also made known by the 
home. In idolatrous countries it is easy to tell the religion of 
the people by the idols which are common. In countries where 
idolatry does not prevail the signs are not so apparent, and yet 
there will be many things in the house which, to the observing 
eye, will reveal the faith of the household. This is as true of 
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the prehistoric as of the historicraces. 5. House-life furnishes an 
index by which we can learn the degree of civilization which 
prevails, By this we can learn the condition of art and of letters 
and ascertain the real status of the people, as regards civilization 
and social progress. The condition of woman and the character 
of the children will be seen in the home more than anywhere 
else, and even the disposition of the men and their modes of life 
will be unconsciously brought out by the house or some of its 
surroundings. 

The question arises, however, if house-life is so suggestive, 
how can we ascertain what it was during prehistoric times? Our 
answer to this question is that the chief means is by studying 
architecture, and especially that form of architecture which was 
embodied in houses. The American continent furnishes a most 
favorable field for this line of study. There are here so many 
different specimens of house architecture, and these specimens 
are so distributed in the different geographical districts and so 
correlated to the occupations, social conditions, modes of life 
and means of subsistence, and other peculiarities of the people, 
that we have only to look at these structures to ascertain much 
concerning the prehistoric times. The study of the monuments 
brings us to this conclusion. 

If one can ascertain the character of a people by looking into 
their homes, and may always find that the house presents a true 
picture of what the people are, then the importance of the 
knowledge of the house architecture of the prehistoric races 
will be understood. We therefore address ourselves to the 
subject. We are to study the housesand the house interiors of the 
American races, with a view of ascertaining from them what 
were the habits and ways of prehistoric peoples. Our effort will 
be, first, to ascertain whether the employments and modes of life 
are indicated or represented by this class of structures; second, 
to learn whether the stages of progress are indicated by the 
house-life ; third, to examine into the social organization and to 
see whether the house is in any way an exponent of the clan 
system. 

In reference to the first point, that ‘is the employment, it will 
probably be acknowledged that in a general way the house and 
house-life are so correlated to it that we may ascertain the one 
from the other. We may need, to be sure, to examine the sur- 
roundings, look, not only to the debris of the camps and at the 
weapons and implements which may be associated with the 
place, but also the locality and all the surroundings to ascertain 
the employment; and yet we may regard the house as the best 
representative, a better exponent than all, In reference to the 
second point, the grade of society or stage of progress, it is not 
always true that the house is a clear index, and yet, if we take 
the house in its geographical location and with those things 
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which may be regarded as its contents, and consider that all are 
correlated, we shall be able to ascertain the exact condition of 
the people. In reference to the third point the task will be more 
difficult. It is an unsolved problem whether the primitive races 
lived in the communistic style and whether the clan system was 
universal. The size of the house and the internal arrangements 
have generally been regarded as indices of these, and yet it re- 
quires a very close analysis and careful study to ascertain the 
real facts, We shall take the house as the basis of inform- 
ation and seek to ascertain from this what was the real con- 
dition of the people. We have already shown that primitive so- 
ciety was divided into different grades, the grades varying ac- 
cording to their employment. The fishermen represent the 
lowest grade; the hunters that which is next higher; agricultur- 
ists that which is still higher; villagers the next higher grade, 
and the dwellers in cities the highest of all. This may seem 
like an arbitrary division and yet it is carried out by the facts in 
the case. In America we find occupations, so correlated, and 
the grades of society so marked by the houses that there is no 
difficulty in distinguishing them. They are, to be sure, divided 
by geographical lines and are so arranged in the different belts 
of latitude that we can almost tell before hand what to expect. 
The fishermen as a general thing are in the colder regions; the 
hunters in the regions farther south; agriculturists still farther 
south; and the civilized races in the torrid regions; so that all 
that we have to do is to consider the geographical locality and 
we may at once know what the grade of society was and the em- 
ployment, the means of subsistence and the general condition of 
the people, and the problem seems to be an easy one, yet in 
reference to the communistic system and some other points we 
find ourselves frequently baffled. Weare to bear these points in 
mind especially, as we consider the houses which are found in 
the different parts of the continent. If we find what the typical 
structure was for each of the employments, and what kind of a 
house was associated with each grade, we are still to ask about 
the clan system, the communistic state, the social organization, 
the marriage rites, and those other questions which come up in 
connection with the home or house-life, 

I. Webegin then with the houses of fishermen, especially those 
which are found in thefrozen regions ofthe north. 1. We areto 
consider these as the typical structures, for a certain grade of so- 
ciety during the prehistoric age. We maintain that we have in 
the hut of the Eskimo a type not only of the rudest and most 
primitive, but the earliest form of house. We now find these 
huts on the border between the ice-fields and the water-plain 
marking a sort of bank between the habitable and the uninhab- 
itable; but in prehistoric times the line was much farther south 
and we may imagine that this kind of hut then was built on the 
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edge of that great glacial moraine whose folds stretch from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific in the latitude of 37° and from that to 
45°. This is our first epoch of house-building. Another point 
is noticeable. The house of the northern fishermen is the 
structure which intervenes between the cave-dwelling and the 
later habitation. As in Europe the dolmen and cromlech and 
lake dwellings are supposed to mark the line between the cave 
and the architectural structures, so these fishermen’s huts mark 
the line in America. We here call attention to the remarks 
which Mr. William A. Dall has made about the houses and huts 
of Alaska. He has described the different stages of progress 
which may have taken place before the beginning of house- 
building. These stages he ascertained by the study of the relics 
and remains which he discovered at different depths in the shell- 
heaps. He thinks that the means of subsistence, the mode of 
life, the style of habitation were correlated. He divides the 
epoch of human occupation into three or four different periods. 
First is what he calls the littoral period,* a period in which men 
built no huts and did not even occupy caves, but were mere 
squatters,so to speak. They were so rude that they merely 
covered themselves with a temporary structure of drift-wood and 
straw, something as the inhabitants of California shield them- 
selves by huts of brush-work, This hardly seems possible, tor 
in such a climate as Alaska no human being could have lived 
without protection. Mr. Dall found caves in this region, though 
he thinks the caves were only temporary habitations of hunters, 
and not of the fishermen. It is »robable that we shall not 
find out what was the habitation of man during this period and 
yet it would seem as it caves were the habitations then as well 
as during the fishing period. Mr. Dall says that the stratum in 
the shell-heaps which marked the fishing period differed from the 
preceding by the appearance of a few rude net sinkers, chipped 
stone knives, bone darts, and hand lancss, and by quantities of 
fish-bones and says the fishing period was represented by the 
fish-bone layer, but that the littoral period was marked by the 
layer of echinus shell. He says “the total absence of awls, bod- 
kins, knives, needles, buttons, or of any bone utensil which might 
be used in msking clothes leads to the conclusion that the peo- 
ple did not wear clothing.” He says “there were no lamps, no 
baking stones, no hearths,” so he concludes that this ancient 
people were not in the habit of using fire. According to this 
the ancient man in America must have been a very strange kind 
of creature. It seems much more satisfactory to take the cave- 
dweller of Europe as the representative of the littoral period 





*Mr. Morgan makes natural subsistence upon fruits and roots an evidence of the 
earliest stage, but assigns the inhabitants to a tropical or subtropical climate, Fish 
subsistence was correlated to the middle stage of ty gg Outside of the great fish 
areas cannibalism became the dire resort of mankind. The littoral period we con- 
sider arbitrary, yet suggestive. 
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and the hut-builder as the representative of the fishing pe- 
riod. We strike upon these solid facts when we reach the fish- 
ing period. This period is marked by the use of fire, by the 
manufacturing of clothing, and by the erection of rude huts or 
houses. Here then we have the order of succession. In 
Europe we have gravel beds the first, cave-dwellings the sec- 
ond, lake-dwellings the third, stone monumuents the fourth, but 
in America the littoral period, the fishing period, the hunting pe- 
riod, the agricultural period. We put the beginning of house- 
building in the second or fishing period, and assign the cave- 
dwelling to the so-called littoral period. The Eskimo’s hut is 
perhaps a good representative of the first constructed house. 

This type of house is found among fishermen in all parts of the 
continent, though it may not always be constructed of ice-blocks 
or attended with the same underground entrance, yet as a style 
itis common. It is very remarkable that the dolmens and 
cromlechs of Europe have retained some of the features of this 
earliest kind of house. They have the long entrance to the in- 
ner chamber and were generally covered with the hemispheri- 
cal mound resembling the Eskimo hut. 


It is supposed that the graves of Europe were frequently imi- 
tative of the houses, the urn huts being imitative of the lake 
dwellings, and the dolmens imitative of the fisherman’s house. 
This same prevalence of early types of houses may be seen in 
America. It is very remarkable at least that the huts or houses 
of the tribes which occupied the shores of the great lakes were 
generally hemispherical,* as were the houses of the Eskimo. 
They were to be sure covered with bark, which was laid upon a 
framework of poles, and not of ice-blocks; but we connect the 
shape with the employment. It is also well known that in 
America the hunter tribes generally constructed houses made 
from a frame-work of poles, which were covered either with 
bark or matting or skins ; but it is remarkable that the hunter’s 
tent or wigwam was almost always in the shape of a cone, the 
poles being tied together at the top very much as a number of 
muskets would be stacked, and the covering placed upon the 
poles. We here give the cut illustrative of these two styles 
of dwellings. See Fig. 1. The one is the hut of the Chippewa 
tribe, the other of the Algonquins. In the cut may be seen the 
earliest form of structures erected by the white man, the old- 
fashioned wind-mill; and the difference between the native inhab- 
itants and that which was introduced from Europe, especially 
France, may be recognized. 





' *Mr, ome says: “At the time of their discovery—1641—the Ojibwas re ~ seated 
8 


at the rapids on the outlet of Lake Superior. Their position possessed advan 

for « fish and Se subsistence, which, as Lg! did not cultivate maize and plants, 
was their main reliance. The Ojibwas and Ottawas and Pottowottomies are divi- 
sions of the original tribe. Their home was originally upon the shores of Lake 
Superior. All of these tribes have the same kind of tent.” 
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2. It would seem that we have the typical structures of the 
first stage of society, and that the earliest people who undertook 
to build houses at all must have dwelt in huts like these. This 





FIG.1—HUTS OF FISHERMEN AND OF HUNTERS AT SAULT.ST. MARIE. 











thought is confirmed by the investigations into the kitchen mid- 
dens or shell-heaps. Mr. Paul Schumacher has described the 
kitchen middens on the coast of Oregon, and speaks of the 
sunken rings or depressions in the shell-heaps as if they were 
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an indication of the kind of houses that were occupied by the 
fishermen. He imagines that they were conical or hemispheri- 
cal houses covered with earth. The age of these kitchen mid- 
dens is unknown, but it does not matter. In Denmark and Swe- 
den the kitchen middens are supposed to be of an ancient date, 
though it is uncertain whether they preceded the age of the 
palafittes or lake dwellings, or not. The round shape of the lake 
dwellings is noticeable, a shape which is not confined to the 
kitchen middens. We are carried back then to the primitive 
people and to the earliest age by this kind of structure and yet 
it is not merely true that the fishing period is represented by 
it. We go to the most primitive people in all lands and find 
the hemispherical hut. In Africa it is the commonest structure 
of all. In this respect Rev. J. G. Wood says “that the Africans, 
especially the Zulus, have no idea of a house, otherwise than as 
a circular hut. A house with angles to it is the most inconve- 
nient structure possible for them. They do not know what to 
do with the corners, and in fact have no ability to make corners, 
If they undertake to draw a straight line so as to make a square, 
they will get the angles wrong and sides unequal. Ai circle 
comes to them as natural as a cell toa bee. Whether the 
change from the savage to the civilized state seems to have an 
effect upon the instincts of man, we find this to be true, that the 
circle changes to a square. It is very remarkable that the 
mound-builders, especially those in the agricultural state, have 
both the square and the circle as the models for their village en- 
closures. 


It is interesting to notice that houses resembling this hut are 
found wherever there is a low grade of society, whether in Africa 
or America, whether in historic or prehistoric times. They are 
not confined to fishermen nor are they found only in the Arctic 
regions, but they seem to be wide spread. They are found in 
California as well as on the banks of Lake Superior, in the midst 
of the sand plains as well as upon the ice-fields. See Fig. 2. 


Mr. Powers says: “The round, dome-shaped, earth-covered lodge 
is considered the characteristic one of California, and probably 
two thirds of its immense aboriginal population lived in dwell- 
ings of this description.”* The door-way is sometimes on the 
top and sometimes directly on the ground at one side. “In the 
snow-belt of the Coast range and the Sierras the roof must nec- 
essarily be much sharper than on the lowlands; hence roof and 
frame became united in a conical shape, the material being poles 
or enormous slabs of bark. See Fig. 3. In the very highest 
regions of the Sierras where the snow falls to such an enormous 
depth that the fire will be blotted out and the whole open side 
snowed up, the dwelling retains substantially the same form and 





*See Vol. IV, p. 106, Con. to Amer. Eth. 
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materials; but the fire is taken into the middle of it and one side 
of it slopes down more nearly horizontal and terminates in a 
covered way about three feet high and twice as long.” 

Mr. Powers uses the terms “valley-style or dome-shaped, and 
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mountain-style and conical-shaped, to designate the different 
kinds of lodges,” and his generalizations seem to be correct. 
Still it is a question whether the shape of a lodge or house was 
not, among all aboriginal tribes, indicative of the previous his- 
tory, condition and employment of the people. 
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3. As to the question whether the communistic system prevailed 
among the fishermen and the hunters alike, this arrangement of 
the interior proves nothing. The size of the house might be used 
as an argument, but we must consider that polygamy prevailed 
and it would require a large house to accommodate a family with 
several wives and numerous children. We would call attention 
to the cuts from Catlin’s work to show that the Mandans dwelt 
in families and not in clans. The platforms with a cen- 
tral fire were common among the Chippewas on Lake Superior 
and among the Iroquois of New York State, as well as among 
the Eskimos. According to Parkman the Iroquois placed their 
platform some four feet above the ground, and slept both above 
and below the platform. These constituted a sort of berth, some- 
thing like the berth of a cabin. We must consider them as mere 
matters of convenience, which were common in cold countries, 
giving warmth to the inhabitants, as well as room in the habita- 
tion. Ofcourse the number of fires in the house would indicate 
the number of families, and where there were several we might 
suppose the communistic system to prevail. Inthe Eskimo hut, 
however, there was but one fire. If the Iroquois house con- 
tained a clan, there is no reason to suppose that the Eskimo 
house did. Eskimo huts were generally arranged in clusters, 
and we can not help thinking that the clusters were arranged so 
as to make villages, and the village embraced the clan, leaving 
the house for the family or for the household, that is a family 
with its immediate relatives. . The same was true with the sav- 
ages who were hunters, and of the Africans who were agricul- 
turists, or herdsmen; they all arranged their houses in clusters, 
and it seems probable that the clan-life was embodied in the vil- 
lage rather than in the house. 

II. We turn nowtothe houses of hunters, 1. The question 
arises whether there was any typical structure for the hunting 
period. We have spoken of the conical hut as distinguished 
from the hemispherical hut, and have suggested that it was typi- 
cal of the hunter state. This is the point we are considering. 
The cone was certainly used by many of the hunter tribes. It 
was not only among the Algonquins, but the Dakotas and other 
wandering races. There was a reason, however, for this. The 
conical tent was easily taken down and transported. There are 
many descriptions of the ease with which these tents were re- 
moved. The covering was stripped off, the poles separated and 
then placed on either side of the dogs or ponies which were 
owned by the family or clan; the covering was placed upon the 
poles, the furniture upon the covering, and the young children 
upon the furniture. In this way a whole village could be 
removed in an incredibly short time. The tent which be- 
fore served as a house now served as a vehicle. It was a 
mover’s wagon which had no wheels, but served the purpose 
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very well. It is remarkable that the Sibley tent, which was used 
by our army when marching, and is still used on the frontier, 
was modeled after the Dakota wigwam. The conical tent or 
house was very common, and its use was very widespread. We 
do not regard it as necessarily connected with the hunter stage 
and yet it may be a good representative. There is no doubt but 
that the hunters occupied a grade of society which was in ad- 
vance of that of the fishermen. Their relics would indicate this. 
Both were in the stone age, but there were different degrees or 
periods inthis age. The use of pottery and of polished stone 
axes has generally been regarded as a dividing line. Hunters 
used these; fishermen did not, or if they did they were not as 
common among them as among the hunters. 


The hunter life may be recognized by the shape of the house 
as well as by the character of the implements. In looking 
through the series of Catlin’s paintings we find the conical hut 
among the Comanches, the Crows, the Dacotahs or Sioux, and 
the semi-conical among the Mandans; these were all hunters. 
Parkman says the Algonquins used the conical hut. It was the 
typical house for all that region which intervened between the 
Ohio River and the Great Lakes, and which extended out across 
the prairies as far as the Staked Plain and New Mexico. It is 
associated with hunter life, but is more common in the prairie 
region than in the forests. The wild hunter tribes, who were al- 
ways on the move, would naturally prefer such a house, for it 
could easily be taken down and was best adapted to the hunter’s 
life. It was the habitation which was common on the prairies, 
especially among the Dacotahs. 

2, We are next to inquire whether the house architecture 
of the hunter is an index of their social grade. As to 
this some would take the position that the form of the lodge 
was owing to the climate and to the surroundings rather than to 
the mode of life. Mr. Stephen Powers, in speaking of the Cali- 
fornia tribes, enumerates several varieties of the lodge constructed 
by these tribes, and adapted to the different climates of the state. 
One form was adapted to the raw and foggy climate of the Cali- 
fornia coast, constructed of redwood poles over an excavated 
pit; another to the snow-belt of the Coast Range and of the 
Sierras ; another to the warm coast valleys; another, limited to 
a small area, constructed of interlaced willow poles, the inter- 
stices being open; another to the woodless plains of the Sacra- 
mento and the San Joaquin, dome-shaped and covered with 
earth; and another to the hot and nearly rainless region of the 
Kern and Tulare valleys, made of tule.* 

Stephen Powers speaks of the style of lodge sometimes seen 
among the Hupas, a tribe on the lower Trinity, in Northern Cal- 





*See Contributions to American Ethnology, Vol. IV. 
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ifornia, as follows: “A circular cellar three or four feet deep 
and twelve feet wide, was dug and the side walled up with stone. 
Around this cellar, at a distance of a few feet from the edge of 
it, was erected a stone wall on the surface of the earth. On this 
wall there leaned up poles, puncheons, and broad sheets of red- 
wood bark. Sometimes this stone wall, instead of being on the 
inside of the stone wall, was on the outside on the ends of the 
poles ahd served to steady them. In the center of the cellar is 
a five-sided fire-pit, walled with stone, as in the common square 
cabin; this cellar is both dining room and dormitory; a man 
lying with his head to the wall has his feet in comfortable posi- 
tion for toasting before the fire; under his head or neck is a 
wooden pillow, something like that described by travelers among 
the Japanese, See Con. to Amer, Eth., Vol. III., p. 74. Here 
then we have the convenience of ¢ construction to be the motive 
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Fig.8.—A House Common Among the Sierras. 

for the style, rather than the mode of life or history of the peo- 
ple; still we should say that the lodge was an indication of the 
stage of culture reached by the people; as the more advanced 
people were able to overcome difficulties and make the con- 
struction conform to their ideas, while those in the lower grades 
would consult only ease and convenience. As a general rule we 
should say that while there are no hard and fast lines by which 
we can tell whether a house belonged to a hunter tribe or not, 
yet the tendency with those who are sedentary in their habits 
was to erect the hemispherical cabins; but with the nomadic 
races the tendency was to use the conical tent. This could be 
easily taken down and moved ; but the dome-shaped hut, espec- 
ially if it was covered with sod or thatched, could only be left to 
rot down or be destroyed. 
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Mr. Powers suggests that the mountaineers drew their models 
from nature herself; the yellow pine, which furnishes the model 
for the Gothic style of the temple, may have furnished also the 
model for the primitive house of the people. The pine does 
indeed shed the snow because of its conical shape, and Gothic 
houses are common where snow is abundant. So far we think 
Mr. Powers is correct. Still it is uncertain whether the one was 
borrowed from the other. There are Swiss houses ‘among the 
mountain peaks of the Alps which have sharp roofs, and the two 
seem to go together, making the landscape unique and beauti- 
ful. 

We acknowledge the force of these suggestions and yet the 
grades of society were probably effected by the local surround- 
ings; and in a general way we may consider the mountaineers 
and inhabitants of the valley as in the same grade with the 
hunters on the prairies; all having reached the last stage of 
savagery, or the earliest stage of barbarism. 

3- The most important point in reference to the hunter’s 
house is whether the communistic system is indicated by it. 
We shall need to examine the interiors of the house to ascertain 
this. 

In reference to the internal arrangement of the house, the 
hunters seem to differ from the fishermen. According to Cat- 
lin the hunters generally divided the house into small sleeping 
apartments, protected by hangings of robes or skins with the 
robes or furs on the ground for sleeping upon, with a post in 
front on which hung the arms and implements of the warriors. 
The Eskimos built plattorms around the sides for the sleeping 
apartments, but had no separate divisions. There was an open 
space in the middle of both huts, but in the hunter’s house skins 
were hung on the posts near the center and the children were 
gathered in the space around the fire and were entertained 
with stories. With the fishermen there were no such hangings, 
but the hut made one apartment. 

We give several cuts to illustrate these points. These are 
taken from Catlin’s book, reproduced by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, and kindly loaned us for use. It will be seen that the 
Comanches arranged their tents in clusters, that they were all 
of them conical in shape; they do not seem to have observed 
any particular order in locating them. - On the other hand, the 
Mandans used the truncated cone as the shape after which they 
modelled. They always arranged their houses around a hollow 
square and generally placed their “ big canoe,” as Catlin calls it, 
in the center. This canoe represented the traditional vessel on 
which their great ancestor survived the flood. It served to per- 
petuate the myth as to the creation and first origin of the race, 
and was an important object in all their feasts and ceremonies. 

Sometimes there was a combination of the two types in one 
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building, the wall being nearly perpendicular, but the roof being 
conical. This was the case with the Mandan hut. It was a 
cone and a sphere combined. It was built with a heavy frame- 
work, was covered with poles and then with sod or dirt forming 
the outer covering, thus making it warm in winter and cool in 
summer. The following is the mode of construction. Twelve 
posts are set in the ground at equal distances on a circle, string 
pieces rest in the forks at the top of the posts, braces are sunk 
in the ground which slant upward to the top of the wall; slabs 
of wood are set in the spaces between the braces, resting against 
the stringers, (see Fig. 4,) surrounding the lodge with a wooden 
wall; four round posts are set in the ground near the center of 
the floor, ten to fifteen feet high, ten feet apart ; string pieces are 
placed upon the tops of these; poles are placed as rafters on these 
stringers; these poles are covered with willow matting, upon 
which prairie grass was over spread and over all a deep covering 
of earth; an opening was left in the center of the roof for the 
exit of the smoke, there was but one entrance, protected by what 


Fig. 4—Plan of Mandan House. 


has been called the “ Eskimo doorway,” that is, by a passage five 
feet wide, ten or twelve feet long and six feet high; each house 
was divided into compartments by screens of matting or skins 
suspended from the rafters; these compartments opened toward 
the central fire, having a central area around the fire-pit, which 
was the gathering place of the inmates. 

III. Weare next to take up the houses of the agricultural 
races. We are brought back from our wanderings among the 
mountains of California and among the prairies of the west to 
the regions south of the Great Lakes adjoining the Atlantic 
coast and the Gulf States. This was the region occupied by the 
agricultural people in'prehistoric times. “We begin with the 
houses of the Iroquois. Mr. L. H. Morgan has furnished a de- 
scription of these, though his description differs from that of 
Mr. Parkman. The Iroquois house was undoubtedly very much 
like that of the Powhattan tribe in Virginia. This has been pic- 
tured by the painter Wyeth, and we know exactly how it was 
built. It was a house, according to Mr, Parkman, whose roo 
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was bent in the form of a semi-circle with the sides perpendicu- 
lar; the ends square; the whole structure being rectangular, but 
being much longer than broad. 

Mr. L. H. Morgan has represented them as having an angular, 
peaked roof, instead of a rounded one. The picture of a pali- 
saded fort and village of the Onondagas contains representations 
of the houses of the Iro- 
quois. Thesearein clusters, 
but the most of them seem 
to have rounded rather 
than peaked roofs. We 
may conclude then thatthis 
was the typical house, 
among all the agricultural 
tribes of the Mississippi 
Valley, both historic and 
prehistoric; at any rate, it 
was the structure which was 
f discovered by the early ex- 
plorers both in Florida, 
I 5 throughout the Gulf States, 
i i" | 8 and as far north as Virginia, 

im © North Carolina and Ten- 
5 : nessee. It is very probable 
Mila) that it was the structure 
‘ : HS prevailed among the 
| 

hs 


Hi), 
# ‘ 


Mound-builders of this re- 
4 gion. Mr. Morgan’s de- 
scription of the so-called 
long-house was taken from 
the Journal of a Voyage to 
New York, taken in 1676, 
200 years ago, by Jas- 
per Dankers and Peter 
Sluiter, but we regard the 
picture of the fort taken in 
the time of Champlain in 
1615 as more correctly rep- 
resenting the prehistoric 
times. The following is 
the description: “Their 
house was low and long, sixty feet long, fourteen or fifteen 
feet wide; the bottom was earth; the sides and roof were 
made of reed and the bark of chestnut trees; the posts or 
columns were limbs of trees stuck in the ground and all fastened 
together; the top or ridge of the roof was open about half a foot 
wide from one end to the other, in order to let the smoke es- 
cape, in place of a chimney; on the sides of the walls of the 
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house the roof was so low that you could hardly stand under it; 
the entrance or doors, which were at both ends, were so small 
and low that they had to stoop down and squeeze themselves in 
order to get through them; the doors were made of reed or flat 
bark; in the whole building there was no lime, stone or lead.”* 

Mr. Morgan’s restoration of the “long house” of the Seneca- 
Iroquois does not quite correspond with the facts, or at least 
does not quite represent the typical structure of the agricultural 
races. The houses ofthe natives of the South were all of them 
with bent or semi-circular roofs, and this, we think, was nearer 
the type of house which was common among the agricultural 
races. Mr. Morgan’s reconstruction of the Mound-builder’s 
house is also faulty. We do not know what that house was; it 
probably varied with the different tribes and races. In some of 
the Mound-builders’ districts there are circular ridges or rings 
which show that the lodges were either conical or hemispherical 
and not rectangular. Such is the case in Tennessee and in Mis- 
souri. In the Southern States it is very probable that the 
Mound-builder’s house was rectangular; at least the pyramids 
had that form and it is probable that the superstructure con- 
formed to the foundation. There are many rectangular plat- 
forms among the earthworks of Ohio; these probably had square 
houses upon them; there are also many circular enclosures in 
which circular houses must have been the structure which formed 
the habitation. 

In reference to the communistic system, Mr. Morgan, who was 
the first author who has brought this system to light, maintains 
that the Iroquois long-house embodied it, but that it was a sys- 
tem which prevailed extensively and was embodied in other 
houses as well as this. We call attention to Mr. Morgan’s de- 
‘scription of the house of the Iroquois because it seems to us 
that there is just enough difference in the houses to disprove 
this position. The long-house of the Iroquois was from 50 to 
80 and sometimes 100 feet long. The interior of the house was 
comparted at intervals of six or eight feet, leaving each chamber 
entirely open like a stall upon the passage way which passed 
through the center of the house from end to end. At each end 
was a doorway covered with suspended skins. Between each 
four apartments, two on a side, was a fire-pit in the center of the 
hall, used in common by their occupants. Thus a house with 
five fires would contain twenty apartments and accommodate 
twenty families, unless some apartments were reserved for stor- 
age. Each house, as a rule, was occupied by related families, 
the mothers and their children belonged to the same gens, while 
their husbands and the fathers of these children belonged to 
other gentes; consequently the gens or clan of the mother 





*See Con, to Amer. Eth. Vol. IV., p. 118. 
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largely predominated in the household. Whatever was taken in 
the hunt or raised by cultivation by any member of the house- 
hold, as has been elsewhere stated, was for the common benefit.’”’* 
We must remember, however, that the houses of the Aborigines 
were not often like the long-house. They were divided into 
compartments, but the majority of them were much smaller and 
would accommodate fewer people. We have maintained that it 
was the village enclosure which accommodated the clan and that 
the communistic system embodied itself in the village, but that 
the house was built for the family and not for the clan. Without 
denying what has been said about the Iroquois we hold that the 
Indians generally had their families and immediate relatives in 
the house very much as white people, but that they made their 
villages the abode of the families that were related, in other words, 
the home of the clan. All that Mr. Morgan has said about the 
obligations and privileges of the clan we believe to be true, but 
the hospitality of the family would be accounted for by the clan 
system. One family could borrow from another in the village, 
and the clan system would make it an obligation to lend or give; 
but this does not prove that every house contained a clan or that 
every family in the clan had an absolute right to what the rest 
had. The communistic system did not necessarily extend 
through the whole village ; the family may have had all things in 
common, but this does not prove that the clan did. This is an 
important distinction. The house accommodated the family, 
and all things may have been common to those dwelling in the 
house, but the village enclosure accommodated the clan and only 
the land and the public store was the common property of the 
clan. 

Mr. Morgan lays down five heads or elements as peculiar to 
communism—the law of hospitality, communism in living, the 
owning of lands in common, the practice of having but one 
meal prepared a day, a separation at meals, the men eating 
first, and the women and childrenafterwards. All of these ele- 
ments were embodied in the family, but it is doubtful whether 
they were common except among the Iroquois and among 
the pueblo tribes of the West; and there is some uncertainty in 
our mind that even as to the Iroquois themselves. We ac- 
knowledge that there was a communistic system and that 
communistic life in some of its features was practiced among 
the agricultural races; but we can hardly believe that it was so 
universal and so pervasive as Mr. Morgan makes it out to be. 


IV. We now turn to the houses of the village Indians. 
Here the communistic life reached its height. If we would 
study the system we must look to these pueblos, for they em- 
bodied it with the greatest perfection. The pueblos were un- 





*Con. Amer, Eth., Vol. IV., p. 121. 
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doubtedly communal houses. They seem to be in great con- 
trast with all others. They are not built separately, but seem 
to have been built in great blocks; a single block containing 
many tenements and running up to several stories in height. 
The many-storied or terraced pueblo is the typical structure for 
village Indians. How this type came to be introduced is a 
question. There is a mystery about it. It is certainly a re- 
markable style of building and there are no steps by which we 
can trace a development of architecture from a lower stage to 
this. There are, however, three principles which may to a 
certain degree account for the style of architecture. In the 
first place, the house was made the abode of a clan or tribe, 
the communistic system having found its complete develop- 
ment in this. In the second place it was erected as a defense 
and like the old block-houses of the times of the French and 
Indians war was made more than one story high; the lower 
story being closed against an enemy and the upper story serv 
ing as a place of attack. The third point is that the pueblo was 
erected in the place where the population was necessarily gath- 
ered into the center, the system of irrigation requiring a com- 
bination. The water was drawn from a running stream, taken 
at a point above the pueblo, carried down through a series of 
garden-beds, and the people used it and cultivated the ground 
together; this made the residence of the people compact. 

Mr. Morgan says: “These houses represent together an 
original indigenous architecture, which with its diversity sprang 
out of their necessities.” “Its fundamental communal type is 
found not less clearly in the houses about to be described in the 
so-called palace of Palenque, than the long-house of the Iro- 
quois.” The degree of their advancement is more conspicu- 
ously shown in this house architecture. Each pueblo was an 
independent organization under a council of chiefs, except as 
several contiguous pueblos, speaking dialects of the same lan- 
guage, were confederated for mutual protection. ‘“Through- 
out all these regions there was one connected system of house 
architecture as there was substantially one mode of life.” Mr. 
ap also speaks of the defensive character of these pueblos. 

e says: 

“The pueblos now in ruins throughout the original area of New 
Mexico, and for some distance north of it, testify to the perpet- 
ual struggle of the former to maintain their ground as well as 
to prove the insecurity in which they lived.” ‘The Indians north 
of New Mexico did not construct their houses more than one 
story high, or of more durable materials than poles covered 
with matting or bark or coated over with earth. A stockade 
around their houses was their principal protection. In New 
Mexico going southward they are met for the first time. 
That the means of subsistence required a compact settlement 
will be evident to any one who examines the country, and thus 
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comes to understand the necessities of the case. Village life 
found its complete development in this region, as irrigation re- 
pe a combination of effort and favored residence in villages. 

he village, however, became so compact that it was at times 
embodied in a single pueblo or terraced building. There were, 
however, many villages which contained several pueblo houses. 
The village of Zuni, which is of modern date, has a large 
number of these pueblo houses. As to the situation of these 
villages some have supposed that they were originally placed 
upon the mesas or inaccessible cliffs; and that those which are 
found in the valleys are of a modern origin. Mr. Mendelieff, 
who has explored and surveyed many of them, is of the opinion 
that there were three eras or epochs; that in the earliest period 
they were located on the bottom lands in the canons, later were 
moved to the mesas for defense, and then at a modern date 
were moved back again to the valleys. 

The pueblos have been compared to the cliff dwellings, as 
the same cause which will account for the pueblos being upon 
the mesas, may account for the cliff dwellings being in the sides 
of the cliffs; namely, to escape danger At an early period in 
history there was a prolonged attack upon the people, and there 
was no other way of escape than to build their houses in the 
sides of the cliffs. [n studying the cliff dwellings we find that 
the same elements were combined in these that were in the 

ueblos. There was the same communistic system embodied 
in them, notwithstanding the difficulties of the case. There 
was also the same means of subsistence, but the element of de- 
fense was the one which ruled. 

We can realize something of the fear of the people from the 
height at which their houses were placed, some of them being 
a thousand feet above the valley and hanging like bird’s-nests 
amid the crevices. The communal system was here subordin- 
ate to the desire for defense, and yet it was continued, clans and 
families making their retreat in these fastnesses. All the 
elements of village life were embodied, notwithstanding the 
inconvenient situation in which the village was placed. If we 
can imagine a pueblo to be taken up bodily and dashed against 
the side of an immense precipice, the rooms thrust into the 
niches and caves, but the walls scattered and built among the 
shelters, we will have a picture of the cliff-dwellings; for all of the 
rooms, including the dwelling, the store-houses, the estufas or 
“ sweat-houses,” are found in these cliffs or caves, the terraces 
and outside walls only being absent. Frequently the order was 
reversed, for the store-houses were above the dwellings and 
the estufas were above the store-houses; each being reached in 
turn by steps which were cut in the side of the rock. If we 
imagine the side of the precipice to answer for the wall of the 
pueblo, the steps in the rock to answer for the ladder, the cave 
floor to answer for the terrace, and the sides of the caves to 
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answer for the division walls, we have the pueblo restored. 
There were many of these caves in which there were springs 
or fountains, and it is supposed that all the conveniences of do- 
mestic life were secured in these strange retreats; social and 
domestic life were thus provided for in the caves. Where a 
village could not be accommodated tne people made a virtue of 
necessity and placed their families in one niche, their stores in an- 
other, and their places of assembly or estufas in another. There 
were breast-works or walls on the edge of the cliff to keep the 
inmates from falling, and so children were safe. For subsistence 
they either passed down the sides of the cliff to the garden 
patches below, or climbed up to the fields, which were scarce, 
on the mesas above; possibly a combinatton of the two brought 
a living to the people. That the cliff-dwellings and pueblos 
were built on the same general plan and by the same class of 
people is evident. The pueblos are frequently seen on the top 
of the rocks or isolated mesas, the buildings arising in different 
stories above the cliffs, but sheep enclosures and garden 
patches being placed on the benches below the cliffs. In some 
of these the whole cliff or mesa seems to be terraced, the rock 
itself with its terraces or benches forming a model for the build- 
ings above. 

As to the style of building these pueblos there seems to be a 
difference of opinion, Mr. L. H. Morgan, H. H. Bancroft, W. 
H. Jackson, Lieut. J. C. Ives, and Gen. J. H. Simpson have all 
described the pueblos, and the most of them imagine that the 
walls were perpendicular upon one side and in terraces upon 
the other; the terrace being regular so as to make a connected 
platform along the whole front. Other authors who have ex- 
amined the buildings more recently maintain that they were 
built in successive stories, but that the platforms or terraces 
were at different levels and frequently faced away trom the court 
as well as toward the court, in fact extended around the four 
sides. 

Gen. Simpson was the first one to discover the pueblos. His 
report contains an account of the most important. Lieut. Ives 
says: ‘Each puebio is built around a rectangular court, in 
which, we suppose, are the springs that furnish the supplies to 
the reservoirs. The exterior walls, which are of stone, have no 
openings, and would have to be scaled or battered down before 
access could be gained to the interior. ‘The successive stories 
are set back one behind the other. The lower rooms are 
reached through trap-doors from the first landing. The houses 
are three rooms deep and open upon the interior court. The 
arrangement is as strong and compact as could well be devised, 
but as the court is common and the landings are separated by 
no partitions it involves a certain community of residence.” A 
restoration of the pueblo of Hungopavie made by Mr. Kern, 
who accompanied Gen. Simpson as draughtsman, will give an 
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idea of the manner in which the pueblos were built. Mr. Mor- 
gan says: “We may recognize in this edifice a very satisfac- 
tory reproduction of the palaces of Montezuma, which like this 
were constructed on three sides of a court and in the terraced 
form.” Lieut. Simpson, in his report, has furnished ground 
plans of five of these structures with measurements. They 
are all constructed. of the same material and upon the same 
general plan. They contain from 100 to 600 apartments each, 
and would severally accommodate from 500 to 4,000 persons. 
Lieut. Simpson, speaking of the pueblo of Pintado, says: 
“Forming one structure, and built of tabular pieces of hard, 
fine-grained, compact, gray sand-stone, (a material entirely un- 
known in the present architecture of New Mexico) to which the 
atmosphere has imparted a reddish tinge, the layers or beds 
being not thicker than three inches, and sometimes as thin as 
one-fourth of an inch, it discovers in the masonry a cowbination 
of science and art which can only be referred to a higher stage 
of civilization and refinement than is discoverable in the works 
of Mexicans or Pueblos of the present day.” The thickness of 
the main wall at the base is about three feet; higher up it is 
less, diminishing every story by. retreating jogs on the inside, 
from bottom to top. The series of floors indicate that they 
must have been originally three stories. 

The system of flooring seems to have been large, transverse, 
unhewn beams, six inches in diameter, laid transversely from 
wall to wall, then a number of small ones laid longitudinally 
upon them; brush, bark or slabs placed upon these and covered 
with a layer of mud mortar. The beams show no signs of the 
saw or axe. On the contrary, they seem to have been hacked 
oft by some very imperfect instrument. On the ground floor 
are fifty-four apartments, some of them as small as five feet 
square, the largest about 12x6 feet. The rooms communicate 
with each other by very small doors, some of them as contracted 
as 234x2% feet; and in the case of the inner suite, doors com- 
municating with the inner court as small as 334x2 feet. See 
Fig. 6. The principal rooms, er those most in use, on account 
of their having larger doors and windo~’s, were probably those 
of the second story. Lieut. Simpson says: “In the northwest 
corner of the ruins we found a room in almost a perfect state 
of preservatica. This room was 14x7% feet in plan and 10 feet 
in elevation, It has an outside door 3% feet high by 24% wide; 
one at its west end, leading to the adjoining room 2 feet wide.* 
- The pueblo Bonito is thus described: Its present elevation 
shows that it had at least four stories of apartments. The 
number of rooms on the ground floor is 139, making a reduc- 
tion of one range of rooms for every story after the first would 
increase the number to 641. One of the best rooms as shown 





*Fig 34, Con, Amer. Eth., Vol. IV., p. 162. 
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in the engraving, was drawn by Mr. Kern. “It is walled up,” 
says Simpson, “with alternate beds of large and small stones, 
the regularity of the combination producing a very pleasing ef- 
fect; the room has a doorway at each end and one at a side; 
each of them leading into adjacent compartments. The light 
is let in by a window 2x8 inches, on the north side. The mod- 
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ern pueblo room differs from this one in that chimneys are 
erected in them and wider doors open from them. Yet the 
same general characteristics are retained. See Fig. 7. Mr. 
John Ward, Indian agent, has given description of these: “No 
room has more than two windows, very few have more than 
one. The first story, or the ground rooms, are usually without 
doors or windows. The only entrance being through the doors 





FIG. 6-ROOM IN A PUEBLO, 
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or scuttle hole in the roof, which are within the rooms com- 
prising the story above. ‘The basement rooms are used for 
store-rooms. Those in the upper story are the rooms mostly 
inhabited; those located in the front part of the building receive 
their light through the doors and windows before described; 
the back windows have no light than that which goes in through 
the 'scuttle-holes and the partition walls leading from the front 
rooms. Some families have as many as four or five rooms, one 
of which is set apart for cooking, and is furnished with a large 
fire-place for the purpose. Those who have only two or three 
rooms usually cook and sleep in the same apartment and in 
such cases they cook in the fire-place which stands in one corner 
of the room* 

In reference to the arrangement of the stories it would seem 
as if the restorations which have been given, hardly convey the 
right idea. No pueblo has been discovered which has terraces 
arranged as regularly as these represent them to be. The 
most of the photographic pictures of them convey a more cor- 
rect idea. 

In these the pueblo is a pile of buildings, but only portions of 
the building reach to the fifth story. Mr. Ward says that “there 
is no regular terrace, no ertire circuit can be made around any 
one of these stories; the only thing that can b2 called a terrace 
being the narrow space left in front of some of the rooms from 
the roofs of the lower rooms.” 

Lieut. Joseph C. Ives visited Moqui pueblos near the Little 
Colorado in 1858. They are seven in number, situated upon 
mesa elevations within an extent of ten miles, difficult of access 
and constructed of stone. As to the population of these build- 
ings, there seems to be a great diversity of opinion. It will be 
acknowledged that they were built for the accommodation of 
large numbers; though we think the numbers have been exag- 
gerated. 

Yet Lieut. Ives says: ‘We came upon a level summit and 
had the walls of the pueblo on one side and an extensive and 
beautiful view on the other. The town is nearly square, and 
surrounded by a stone wall fifteen feet high, the top of which 
forms a landing extending around the whole of it. The faces 
of the bluff have been ingeniously converted into terraces; these 
were faced with neat masonry and contained gardens, each sur- 
rounded with a raised edge, so as to retain water upon them. 
Pipes from reservoirs permitted them to be irrigated at any time.” 

There are eleven pueblos in the Chaco canon within a dis- 
tance of nine miles; this would make a population exceed the 
densest population in civilized countries. The modern pueblo 
of Zuni contains no less than 12 or 15 pueblo houses. Figur- 
ing from the estimates of Mr. Morgan it would contain 16,000 





*Fig. 28,, Vol. IV., Con. to Amer. Eth., p.’148. 
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inhabitants, while as a matter of fact it contained only 1,600. 
We must reduce the number of fainilies in each pueblo to rec- 
oncile the estimates with the facts. This does not, however, 
conflict with the idea that there was a communistic system. 
Mr.’ David J. Miller says: ‘Their government is composed of 
the following persons: A cacique, or principal sachem, a gov- 
ernor or alcade, a lieutenant governor, war captain, six fiscals 
or policemen. The cacique has the general control of all offi- 
cers in the performance of their duties.” Mr. Morgan says: 
“At the time of the discovery the pueblo Indians of New Mex- 
ico worshipped the sun as their principal divinity. They had 
periodic assemblages of the authorities and the people, in the 
estufas, for offering prayers to the sun, to supplicate him to re- 
peat his diurnal visits, and to continue to make the maize beans 
and squashes grow for the sustenance of the people.” Mr. 
Jackson describes the estufas: “They are each 25 feet in di- 
ameter; the inside walls are perfectly cylindrical, and in the 
case of the inner one are in good preservation for the height 
of about five feet. * * * ‘There are no side apertures, so 
that light and access werc probably obtained through the roof. 
These estufas which figure so prominently in these ruins, and 
in fact in all the ancient ruins extending southward from the 
basin of Rio San Juan, are so identical in their structure, posi- 
tion, and evident uses with the similar ones in the pueblos now 
inhabited, that they indisputably connect one with the other, 
and show this region to have been covered at one time with a 
numerous population, of which the present inhabitants of the 
pueblos of Moqui and of New Mexico are either the remnants 
or the descendants.”* 





*Oon, to Amer, Eth., Vol. IV., p. 158. 
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THE EGYPTIAN SPHINX. 


From all antiquity the Egyptian Sphinx has been a riddle that 
has remained unsolved to our days. It is still, as Bunsen says, 
the “enigma of history”.* Osburn asks: “ When and by whom 
was the colossal statue erected, and what was its significance ?” 
adding, “ We are accustomed to regard the Sphinx in Egypt as a 
portrait of the king, and generally indeed for that of a particular 
king whose features it is said to represent.” 

Its age is unknown. DeRougé supposes it to be as old as the 
fourth dynasty,* but it is probably coetaneous with, if not anterior 
to, the pyramids. True, the name of Amasis, whose tomb Plin- 
ius believes to it be,* has been found conspicuous on the tablet 
in the temple between the paws: but the names of Thotmes IV., 
of Rameses II., of Khafra, are likewise inscribed on the base, 
and Dr, Richard Lepsius very justly remarks’ “King Khafra was 
named in the inscription, but it does not seem probable thence 
to conclude that Khafra first caused the lion to be executed; as 
another inscription teaches us King Khafra had already seen the 
monster; or, in other words, says that already before him the 
statue existed, the work of an older pharaoh.” 

As to its significance, Clemens of Alexandria‘® simply tells us 
that it was the emblem of the “union of force with prudence or 
wisdom ;” that is, of physical and intellectual power, supposed 
attributes of Egyptian kings. Without pretending to emulate 
Edipus and to offer a solution for the puzzle of so many cen- 
turies, we may be permitted to call attention to certain strik- 
ing analogies existing between the Egyptian Sphinx and the 
leopard with human head that crowned the mausoleum of Prince 
Coh at Chichen-Itza (Yucatan). Both these monuments are 
unique in the countries where found. 

In order to better understand these analogies, it will be neces- 
sary to consider not only the meaning of the names of the 
Sphinx, but also its position relatively to the horizon and to the 
edifices by which it is surrounded. 

It is placed exactly in front, and to the east, of the second 
pyramid, looking over the Nile toward the rising sun. It repre- 





1 Bunsen, ypt’s Place in Universal History, Vol. II, p. 383. 


bg ee yd tne History of Egypt, Vol. ITI, p. 31 9, 
DeRouge. Six Premieres Dynasties, pp. "46-50. 
i Plinius. Hist. Nat., xxxvi, 17. 
5 Richard Lepsius. Letters’ from pt, Ethiopia and the Peninsula of Sinai. 
Translated by Leonora and Joanna B. Horner. P. 66. London, 1853. 
6 Clemens of Alexandria. Strom., v. 
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sents a crouching lion with a human head, hewn out of the solid 
rock. Piazzi Smyth’ tells us that “about the head and face, 
though nowhere else, there is much of the original statuary sur- 
face still, occasionally painted dull red.” Red isthe color of the 
American race of man. 

According to Henry Brugsch:* “To the north of this huge 
form lay the temple of the goddess Isis; another dedicated to 
the god Osiris had its place on the southern side; a third temple 
was dedicated to the Sphinx. The inscription on the stone 
speaks as follows of these temples. He, the living Hor, king of 
the upper and lower country, Khufu, he, the dispenser of life, 
founded a temple to the goddess Isis, the queen of the pyramid; 
besides the god’s house of the Sphinx, northwest from the god’s 
house and the town of Osiris, the lord of the place of the dead.” 

The Sphinx being thus placed between temples dedicated to 
Isis and to Osiris by their son Hor, would seem to indicate that 
the personage represented by it was closely allied to these dei- 
ties. 

Another inscription shows that it was especially consecrated 
to the god Ra-Atum, or the “ Sun in the West;” thus connecting 
said personage with the “ Lands toward the Setting Sun,” with 
the “place of the dead,” with the country whence came the 
ancestors of the Egyptians, where they believed they returned 
after the death of the material body, to appear in the presence of 
Osiris seated on his throne in the midst of the waters, to be 
judged by him for their actions while on earth. 

Mr. Samuel Birch, in a note in the work of Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson, “ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,”* says 
that the Sphinx was called Ha or Akar, words which mean re- 
spectively in the Maya language, “water” and “pond” or 
“swamp”. “In these names may we not see a hint that the king 
represented by the huge statue dwelt in countries surrounded by 
water, or came over the water? Its position, again, with the 
head turned toward the East, its back to the West, and to the 
pyramids, may not be without significance. Might it not mean 
that he traveled from the West to the East, from the Western 
Continent—the land of pyramids, par excellence—where Isis 
was queen—at the head of the ancestors of the Egyptians, when, 
on account of political or religious dissensions, or for commer- 
cial ventures, they abandoned the place of their birth and sallied 
forth in search of new homes? Was it he who led them across 
the vast expanse of the ocean to the banks of the Nile where 
they settled and became the great nation whose civilization spread 
far and near among the dwellers of the littoral of the Mediter- 





1 Piazza Smyth. Life and work at the t Pyramid, vol. 1, p. 323. 

2 Henry Brugsch. History of Egypt under the Pharaos, translated by Henry Danby 
Seymour, London, 1879; vol. 1, p. 80. 

$ Samuel Birch.’ Sir Gardner Wilkinson. Manners and Customs. Note, vol. I1I., 
chap. xIv., p. 310. 
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ranean? May not that lion or leopard with a human head be 
the totem of that leader or king? Was it that of some famous 
personage in the mother country, closely related to said leader, 
highly venerated by him and his followers, whose memory they 
wished to perpetuate in the land of their adoption antl among 
the coming generations? 

Henry Brugsch again tells us:* “The Sphinx is called in the 
text H7u,a word which designates the man-headed lion, while the 
real name of the god represented by the Sphinx was Hormakhu; 
that is to say, ‘Horus on the horizon’.” It was also called 
Khepra, “ Horus in his resting-place on the horizon where the 
sun goes to rest.” 

May not the names be the thread of Ariadne to guide us out 
of that more than dedalian labyrinth ? 

Herodotus® says that Horus was the last of the gods who gov- 
erned the Egyptians before the reign of Menes, the first of their 
terrestrial kings. Horus was the youngest son of Isis and Osiris. 
He came into the world soon after the death of his father, and 
stood forth as his avenger, combatting against Se¢ and defending 
his mother from him. 

Hormaku, according to the Maya language, is a word com- 
posed of three primitives—Hool-ma-ku, that is, hool, “head,” 
“leader ;’ ma, country, or ma radical of “ Mayax” that becomes 
syncopated by losing the désinence yax, and Ku, God, be it: 
“The God chief in Mayax.” 

That ma stands for “ Mayax” in this instance there can be no 
doubt, since the sign J, which is the shape of the peninsula 
of Yucatan, forms part of the hieroglyph which represents the 
name of the Sphinx. Had not this been the intended meaning 
the hierogrammatist would no doubt have made use of some 
other of the various signs with which they represented our Latin 
letter M. We must remember that the hierographic writings 
were in a great manner pictorial. 


Khepra, according to the Maya, reads Keb-la. Keb means “to 
incline,” and Za is the “ eternal truth,” hence the “eternal God” 
—the Sun, Kedla or Khepra, the “ Sun inclined on the horizon.” 

As to the name /7x, used in the text to designate the Sphinx, 
it may be a contraction of the, Maya word Hu/, an “arrow,” a 
“ spear.” 

The Greeks placed offensive weapons in the hands of some of 
their gods as symbols of their attributes; so also the Egyptians. 
They represented Neith, Sati and Khem, holding a bow and 
arrows; to Horus they gave a spear, Hu/. With it he was said 
to have slain Set, the murderer of his father. They pictured 
him, standing in a boat, piercing the head of Set, who is swim- 





1 Henry Brugsch. History of Egypt, Vol. I, p. 81. 
2Same Vol iL, P. 464. watctie 
3 Herodotus. Lib. II, 144. 
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ming in the water. This is also represented in the shape of a 
serpent. 

The name of the ancient dynasty of the kings of Mayax, sit 
uated in the midst of the western waters, was Can, “serpent” ; 
and the country itself was symbolized by its contour, a serpent 
with an inflated breast, by the Maya hierogrammatists, as was 
Egypt by the Egyptian scribes. 

From the bas-reliefs on the jambs on the door of Prince Coh’s 
funeral chamber at Chichen, where the portraits of his children 
are sculptured, nearly life-size, we learn that the name of his 
youngest son, a comely lad of about sixteen years, was Hud. 

Hul, Hu, Hool, Hor are cognate words. 

We have endeavored to show elsewhere * that “Seb” and 
“Nut” and their children, Osiris, Aroeris, Set, Isis and Nike, 
worshiped as gods by the Egyptians, were personages who had 
lived and reigned in Mayax, where, having received the honors of 
apotheosis after their death, temples had been erected to their 
memory and divine homage paid to them. That Osiris and Jsis 
or Mau were no other than Prince Cod and his sister-wife Woo, 
the queen of Chichen, whose history is repeated, more or less 
correctly, in the myth of these deities held in such great vener- 
ation throughout Egypt, there seems to be no doubt. 

After the killing of Prince Coh by his brother Aac, Moo, at 
the head of her followers, waged war against the murderer to 
avenge the death of her husband, over whose remains she 
erected a splendid mausoleum, placing on the top his totem—a 
leopard with a human head. 

The country was for a long time divided into two camps, 
Fortune at times favored one party; at times the other. At last 
Moo’s adherents were routed. The queen herself fell into the 
hands of her foe, who ill-treated her in all manner of ways, al- 
though she was his own sister, the companion of his childhood. 
She escaped from him and sought refuge among the populations 
of the southern parts of the country that still remained faithful 
to her. Aac pursued her thither. Having again defeated her 
defenders he took possession of the land, and the kingdom be- 
came re-united under his sway. Meanwhile Moo, having lost 
her hold even on those parts, fled to the sea cost, then across the 
sea eastward to the “land of Zinaan” (scorpion), the Antilles of 
our days. 

But let us hear the recital of these events from the author of 
the Troano, MS.,’ one of the four Maya books that escaped de- 
struction at the hands of the fanatical Spanish friars who 
destroyed by fire all the ancient American records they could 
find at the time of the conquest of Yucatan. The reading of 





1 Augustus Le Plongeon. Sacred Mysteries Among the Mayas and the Quiches 
PP. 87 et passim, 
Troano MS. Second part. Plate xvii, upper compartment. 
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this account begins at the right hand upper corner. “The 
people of Maya, being subdued by blows and cowed, not oppos- 
ing great resistance to him, the master seized her by the 
hair; and, in common with others, caused her to suffer from 
blows.” This happened on the ninth day of the tenth month of 
the year Kan, that is on the 7th of the month yax of the year 
Kan. 

“Being completely routed, she passed to the opposite sea- 
coast toward the east. Seeking refuge, the queen went to the 
seacoast in the southern parts of the country, that were already 
wounded.” This event took place on the sixth day of the first 
month of the year Kan, that is, on the sixth Muluc of the month 
Pop, or seven months after she was made a prisoner. 

In the illustration the country figured by a deer is severed in 
two. The head and fore parts of the body represent the north, 
the hindquarters the south. The queen is pictured by her totem, 
a macaw, painted black—token of disaster, sorrow, mourning; 
the eye of the bird corresponds to our letter M, and with the 
crest gives her name Moo. She is seen flying toward the land 
of Zinaan, the image of which, a scorpion, she carries in her 
beak, having just lost her grasp on the southern part of the 
country, as indicated by her hanging leg with the claw half 
open, and the sign Kan, “south,” forming the rump of the bird. 

“The northern parts of the Mayax being thoroughly cowed 
he, having vanquished 0%)" by one all who had hid her, joined 
the severed parts and aga » made the country whole.” 

This took place on the fourth day of the eighth month, that 
is on the 1 manik of the month Mol of the year Xan, eight 
months and twenty-five days after the queen’s departure for 
Zinaan. 

The illustration speaks for itself—the artist represents King 
Aac carrying away the whole country. 

The queen not feeling safe in Zinaan, which seems to have 
been subject to the rulers of Mayax, continued her flight further 
East, in the hope of reaching the “Land of Mu.” She was ac- 
companied by her suite, her adherents and her youngest son Hud. 
Not finding any vestige of the ill-fated Mu, that had sunk and 
entirely disappeared under the waves of the ocean but a short 
time before—on the thirteen chuen of the month Zac in the year 
Kan—(about 7,500 years B, C.), according to the same Maya 
author, she proceeded onward intent on reaching the Maya 
settlements already founded in the lands of the Rising Sun. 


Did she reach the valley of the Nile and settle on the banks 
of that river with her followers, thus laying the foundation of 
the nation of most renown in ancient history? Was it Moo, the 
queen of Chichen, in Mayax, who became Max or Jsis, the deity 
adored with such reverence in the temples of Egypt that her 
worship was superior even to that of Osiris ? 
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Apuleius in his “Metamorphosis”* makes her say: “But the 
sun-illumined Ethiopians and the Egyptians, renowned for an- 
cient lore, worshiping me with due ceremonies, call me by my 
real name, Queen Isis.” This name may be a dialectical pro- 
nunciation of the Maya word zim (idzin), the younger sister. 
And Diodorus causes her to say: *“I am Isis, queen of the 
country, educated by (Thoth) Mercury. What I have decreed 
no one canannull. I am the eldest daughter of Saturn (Seb) 
the youngest of the gods. I am the sister and wife of King 
Osiris. Iam the first who taught men the of use corn. I am 
the mother of Horus.” 

Was: it she who, in order to perpetuate his memory among her 
followers and their descendants in the land of their adoption, 
caused the sphinx to be sculptured to the semblance of the 
leopard with human head—totem of her beloved brother and 
husband, (Ozi/, the beloved, hence “Osir,”) which she had placed 
on the top of his mausoleum at Chichen? Did she intrust her 
son Hul with the supervision of the execution of the huge statue 
that for this reason was named 7x in the text? 

Shall we answer in the negative these queries that force them- 
selves on the mind when we reflect on the similarity of the 
names, and the striking analogy of the events said to have taken 
place in the lives and history ot /sts.and Osiris and those of 
Prince Cok and Queen Moo; particularly when we consider the 
quasi identity of the ancient hieratic Maya and Egyptian alpha- 
bets; that of the rites of initiation into the mysteries celebrated 
in the temples of Mayax and Egypt, and many other customs 
and traditions that can not be regarded as mere conincidences ? 

As in Egypt so at Chichen, there are three principal pyramids 
located at a short distance from each other, and the sphinx, as 
well as Prince Coh’s mausoleum, with his totem, are placed in 
front of the second of these monuments in their respective coun 
try. Is this also the effect of chance, devoid ot significance? 

Austus Le Pionceon, M. D. 





1 Apuleius. Metamorphosis, Lib. II., 241. 
2 Diodorus. Bibl. Hist., Lib. I., 27. 
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METAL ART IN ANCIENT MEXICO. 


The description of the gold and silver wrought ornamental 
work found by the Spaniards in Mexico and Peru has always 
interested the readers of Prescott and other authors who have 
written upon the history of these countries. There has arisen, 
however, a writer who undertakes to controvert all this. An 
article published in 7he Popular Science Monthly for August, 
1887, described the Mexican metal relics in the museums, and 
makes these out to be very simple and inferior specimens of 
art. He says: “ We have nothing, however, so far as archzo- 
logical evidence goes, to show that the Mexicans acquired and 
practiced the art of smelting, refining and alloying before the 
advent of the Spaniards. I can not agree with many writers 
in thinking the gold which Cortez saw was the product of so 
enlightened and difficult an art as smelting.” In speaking of 
the account given by Cortez, Gama and Bernal Diaz, he says 
“that their statements in this regard are grossly exaggerated 
is evident from the fact that with the exception of a few small 
trinkets not a relic of the beautiful things of which they speak 
remains.” As an argument he states that Cortez directed his 
whole effort not merely to satisfy his own greed for gold, but 
to meet the expectations of the emperor, to whom he had prom- 
ised wealth and treasure, and charges him and his secretary, 
Gomorah, with downright falsehood. He then strangely uses 
this argument in reference to Bernal Diaz, that his original manu- 
script slumbered unpublished in private hands after his death 
and then was printed for the first time in Spain under a censor- 
ship by Alonzo Bemon, a Franciscan priest. “Though dead 
fifty years, Bernal Diaz was thus brought forward as a convenient 
corroborative authority.” ‘This looks to us like special plead- 
ing. What object would there be for a conspiracy of this 
kind, and how could a conspiracy extend from Cortez in Mexico 
to the Franciscan priest in Spain, after a lapse of fifty years or 
more. The‘author quotes, to be sure, Sahagun, a contemporary 
and says though he speaks of their work in gold, he fails to 
furnish information in regard to silver, bronze and tin. He de- 
‘scribes in detail the presence of gold feathers and so forth which 
Montezuma made to Cortez, but not a word about that wonder- 
ful silver disk that represented the moon. The omission of the 
silver disk and other remarkable objects from Sahagun’s 
account does not strike us as strange, since it is known that 
his account of the expedition was composed upon the evidence 
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of surviving natives and the recollections of disinterested soldiers, 
and they were not as likely to know as much about the mag- 
nificence of the wrought specimens of art as the tormer writers 
were, still Sahagun speaks of many rich trinkets in tombs, 
of gold and precious stones. 

In reference to this whole matter, we would say that there is 
at present a tendency to depreciate the civilization of ancient 
Mexico, and to make the people little more than savages, 
scarcely beyond the condition of the tribes of North American 
Indians which formerly inhabited the Mississippi valley. The 
writer who first begun this work was our distinguished triend, 
the Hon. L. H. Morgan, who wrote an article in Zhe Worth 
American Review, entitled “ Montezuma’s Dinner,” the object 
of which was to show that the reports of the civilization of 
Mexico had been exaggerated, and no such magnificence ever 
existed as Prescrtt depicted. 

Later writers have gone to the same extreme. Mr. David 
A. Wells takes the same view. He says: “The popular idea 
of the civilization of ancient Mexico has very little foundation, 
and the fascinating narrations of Prescott, as well as the 
Spanish chronicles from which he drew his so-called historical 
data, are little other than the merest romance, not much more 
worthy in fact of respect and credence than the equally fascin- 
ating stories of Sinbad the Sailor.” And in defence of this 
conclusion he calls attention, among other things, to the fact 
that the relics in the Museum of Mexico, which is probably the 
best collection of the so-called Aztec people that ever has been 
gatherei, are very little better than those from the western 
mounds and some of the Indian tribes of the United States. 

This position taken by Mr. Wells is not sustained by the 
facts. 1. The relics in the National Museum, as Mr. W. 
W. Blake has shown, are composed of gold, silver, copper 
tools and weapons, some of them in shape of idols and 
engraved images in imitation of the monkey andeagle. There 
are also copper bells in the Museum of Mexico and others in 
the official collection in the National Museum at Washington, 
which were made of hammered wires welded together, and are 
marvels of workmanship. 

In reference to the copper, Mr. Blake says it was often alloyed 
with tin in the proportion of ninety parts of copper to ten of 
tin. The few metal spear-points and arrow-heads found in 
Mexico are all of bronze. 

2. The sculptured tablets discovered by Charney at Lorillard 
and elsewhere show a very high state of art and much taste in 
decoration. 

3. The articles written by Philip Valintini show conclusively 
that metal axes were used as coins in Mexico, and that metal- 
lurgy had reached a very considerable state of advancement. 
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MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF THE CATLOLTQ. 
II. 


[PRONUNCIATION—y, a gutteral k, similar to kr; q, the German ch in bach; ¢, th 
in thick; c, sh in shoe: tl, an explod 


ed 1.] 
THE MINK LEGENDS. 


The Salish tribes, to whom the Catloltq belong, have a great 
number of legends referring to the mink. Some of the stories 
referring to this animal are identical with the adventures of the 
raven, as told by the Tlingit, Haida and Tsimshian. The mink 
does not play an important part in the folk-lore of these tribes, 
being referred to only incidentally: for instance, as the slave of 
the fabulous otter tribe. The most northern mink story of any 
importance is the Otyoaya legend of Bilqula, in which the mink 
appears as the son of the sun. Among the southern group of 
tribes of Kwa’kiutl lineage the mink legends are very numerous, 
and to a great extent identical with those told by the Catloltq. 
Similar legends are told by the allied tribes of Puget Sound, 
but it does not seem that they are known to the tribes on Fraser 
River. A great number of these legends are very obscene, and 
for this reason have been curtailed, while others have been 
omitted, 

Maiq, the mink, wanted to take a wife. He went to the fog 
that shrouded the tops of the mountain and said: “Come here, 
my dear, I want to marry you.” The fog answered: “Youcan 
not become my husband, What are you going to do when I 
play with my sisters, dancing around yon mountain?” “Oh,” 
said the mink, “I will join your plays and dances.” Then the 
fog consented, and they became husband and wife. One day 
the fog began playing with her sisters, and they danced around 
the mountain. The mink, joining them, took the hands of his 
wife and of one of his sisters-in-law. But, alas! he was not 
able to follow their rapid movements; they tore out his hands 
and he fell to the ground and lay as though he was dead. 

Maiq next went to the eagle and said: “Come here, my dear, 
I want to marry you.” The eagle answered: “You can not 
become my husband. What will you do when I catch salmon 
in the sea?” “Oh,” said the mink, “I shall also catch salmon.” 
Then the eagle consented and they became husband and wife. 
One day they sat on the branches of a tree and looked down 
into the water, waiting for the salmon to come. aiq had 
put on the eagle’s blanket, which enabled him to fly. His wife 
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said: “When you see the salmon coming, do not jump down 
too hurriedly, but use your wings deliberately, else you will fall 
into the sea.” The mink promised to obey; but as soon as he 
saw the first salmon coming he forgot his wife’s advice and 
jumped down greedily. He fell to the ground and lay there as 
though he was dead. 

Maiq next went to the gum and said: “Come here, my dear, 
I want to marry you.” The gum answered: “You can not be- 
come my husband. What will you do when the sun shines hot 
upon me and I melt?” “Oh,” said the mink, “then I will jump 
to and fro, that I may not stick to you.” Then the gum con- 
sented and they became husband and wife. They lay down upon 
a board, and at first the mink jumped to and fro, but at last he 
became tired and fell asleep. Then the sun began to shine upon 
them, the gum melted and the mink was glued with his back to 
the board. He was ashamed and ran into the woods, and tried 
to strip off the board by rubbing his back against the trees; but 
his endeavors were in vain. At last an old man saw him, who 
asked him what he was doing there. When the mink had told 
of his misfortune, the old man helped him to get rid of the board. 

Maiq next went te the kelp and said: “Come here, my dear; 
I want to marry you.” The kelp answered: “You can not be- 
come my husband. What will you do when my hair drifts to 
and fro with the tide?” “Oh,” said the mink, “then I will take 
a firm hold of it.” Then the kelp consented, and they became 
husband and wife. When the tide began to flow strongly, the 
mink took hold of his wife’s hair; but it was moved up and 
down with great force, and the mink, who held on to it, was 
drawn into the water. Thus he was almost drowned. 

Maiq next went to the sharp-edged shells on the beach (Sazt- 
dromus squalidus). He said: “Come here, my dear, I want to 
marry you.” They became husband and wife; but after awhile 
the mink was discontented with her and struck her in the face. 
However, he hurt his fingers, and blood dripped from his 
hand. “Now, look here,” he said to his wife, “that serves you 
right; your face is bleeding.” The woman replied: “No, it is 
your hand that bleeds.” “Where does my hand bleed?” said 
the mink; “I don’t see any blood,” and so saying he turned his 
left hand round and round and cried: “It is your face that 
bleeds ; there is no blood on my hand.” 


° 


Maiq next married the grizzly bear. He himself and his 
brother used to lie lazily near the fire while his wife went out fishing 
for salmon and gathering roe. Therefore when winter came his 
wife did not give him anything to eat except roots. aiq, how- 
ever, stole dried roe from the box in which his wife kept it and 
tied it to his arm. When the bear saw his arms she asked: 
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“What have you got there?” Maiq replied: “When I went to 
fetch wood I hurt my arm.” The bear gave him roots for his 
supper, but, when eating, Mink took some of the roe from his 
arm. His wife heard the eggs crackling between his teeth, and 
asked: “What have you got there?” Mink feigned not to 
hear her question and said: “Oh, these roots are splendid.” 
In mid-winter his wife ceased to supply him even with roots, 
and Mink, as well as his brother, were starving. One day he 
said to his wife: ‘Our enemies are coming here and they will 
undoubtedly attack us. Let us carry away our provisions.” 
The bear believed what her husband said, and they loaded their 
boat with salmon, fish-roe and dried berries. Then yaiq and his 
brother went aboard while the bear remained behind to collect 
some fuel. She followed her husbandand her brother-in-law, but 
she had not gone far before she found fish-skins and the sticks, 
on which the fish-roe had been dried, on the beach. Then she 
discovered that her husband had deceived her and she became 
furious. She pursued the fugitives and in many places found 
the remains of their meals. At last she arrived at Taiiseman 
(near the present Indian village of Comox). There she discov- 
ered a great fire and saw Mink and his brother sleeping by it. 
Mink saw her in time and succeeded in making his escape; his 
brother, however, was caught by the bear and killed. Then she 
continued to pursue Maiq. He, however, created a wide river 
between himself and the bear, thus preventing her from pursu- 
ing him any further. He sat down and cried bitterly, as he had 
losthis brother. Hespoketoatree: “Oh, fall down and kill me; 
I want to be with my brother.” Immediately the tree fell right 
upon the mink’s face. but it was unable to kill him. Then he 
asked another tree to kill him, and it also fell right upon him, 
but did not hurt him; and however many trees he asked to kill 
him, none was able to hurt him. 


Maig feigned to be sick and finally to die. Then the people 
said to one another: “Come, we will dig a grave and bury 
him.” “No,” cried the dead one, “I do not want to lie in the 
ground and have the children jump over me.” Then the people 
said to one another: “Come, we will hang him on to a tree.” 
“No,” cried the dead, “I do not want to hang on a tree and have 
the children throw stones at me.” Hecontinued: “Carry me 
to the island of Muémyumém and leave me there.” The peo- 
ple obeyed. When they had arrived at Muémyumém they 
built a funeral pile and put stones on top of it. Maiq’s wife 
washed the corpse (as it is the habit of the Catloltq to do), put 
it into a box which was placed on top of the pile, and went into 
the house of the raccoon. Then the dead one cried: “My 
wife! where have you gone?” When he perceived that the rac- 
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coon intended to take possession of his wife he became jealous, 
sent a boy to her and ordered her to clean his house, as he in- 
tended to return, She obeyed; he arose and continued to live 
with his wife, 


One day Maiq swam ina river. He saw a salmon which he 
wished to catch, but it was too swift. Then he sat down on the 
bank of the river and said: “Come here, salmon, I want to 
play with you.” The salmon approached him a little—aiq 
said: “No, come nearer. Come close by me, I want to play 
with you.” At last, after he had called him four times, the 
salmon came close to the bank of the river and Maiq killed him. 
He carried him home and fried him by the fire. While watch- 
ing the salmon he sang: “Who will eat its eyes? Maiq will 
eat them. Who will eat its head? aiq will eat it. Who will 
eat its roe? Maiq will eat it.” At last he lay down to sleep. 
Then the wolf came and stole the salmon. Before running away, 
however, he rubbed its eyes, its head and its roe over the sleep- 
ing Maiq’s teeth. When he awoke and found the salmon gone, 
he cried: “Who has stolen my salmon?” but upon picking his 
teeth and finding some roe, he said: “Well, H4iq must have 
eaten it himself.” 

After a short while a number of women passed the place 
where Maiq lived, in their boat. aiq called them and asked: 
“Don’t you know who has stolen Waiq’s salmon?” They did 
not know, but nevertheless he went into their boat and accom- 
panied them. After a little while the women wanted to land, 
but Maiq asked them to continue their journey to the next point. 
When they arrived there, however, he wanted to go still further, 
and thus he four times prevented their landing. Then they had 
arrived at the country of the wolves, He guessed that they 
had stolen his salmon, and thereupon he wanted to visit them. 
When he arrived at their village they took hold of him and be- 
gan to play at ball with his anus(?). Every time he tried to 
catch it the wolves kicked it away. At last, however, he suc- 
ceeded in getting hold of it and ran as fast as his legs would 
carry him. The wolves pursued him, but Maiq said to a trunk 
that lay behind him: ‘When the wolves attempt to run around 
you, lie in their way, when they want to jump over you, rise.” 
Thus it happened that the wolves were unable to continue in the 
pursuit. 


One day Maiq and his brother Alas (sea snail) went to fetch 
fuel. After a little while they saw a log drifting in the water. 
Maiq said to his brother: “Transform yourself into a fish and 
lift the log from below.” Alas did not reply, but without hesi- 
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tation jumped into the water; then Maiq killed him with his 
club and carried him home to his grandmother, who was to boil 
him. When the fish was ready, he said to his grandmother: 
“When you eat the fish do not throw away the bones, but gather 
them ina dish.” The grandmother obeyed. After ashort while 
she asked Maiq: “Where is your brother Alas?” Maiq re- 
plied: “I think he is with his sweatheart, the gum.” After 
they had done eating he took the dish in which they had gath- 
ered the bones, carried it out of the house, singing: “Grand- 
mother does not know that she has eaten her grandson.” He 
carried the bones to the pitch-wood, covered them with pitch, 
into which he inserted many colored splinters, then he threw 
them into the water and they were transformed into the sea snail. 
He carried the latter to his grandmother saying: ‘Look here, 
thus your grandson returns to you.” 


One day Maiq saw people fishing and they were very suc- 
cessful. He wanted to join them, but he had no bait. So he 
went to his grandmother and said: “Please louse me.” She 
replied: “Come, put your head into my lap!” Maiq obeyed, 
but while his grandmother loused him he cut off a piece from 
her belly. Then the grandmother assumed the shape of a bird 
and flew away. Maiq, however, was very glad, as he had ob- 
tained some bait. He tied the flesh to his hook and began fish- 
ing, but he did not obtain a single bite, although all the other 
fisherman had plenty of fish. Then he became very angry, and 
when a whale passed by his boat he cried: ‘As no fish is com- 
ing, come you, then, and take a bite.” The whale did not come, 
but when Maiq had called him four times he bit at the hook. 
Maiq attempted to haul in the line, but the whale proved to be 
so heavy that the boat sank. Then the whale swallowed boat 
and mink. 


The same legend is toldin the following version: Maiq took an 
immense herring rake and went fishing for herring. Atthe same 
time the whale had gone on the same purpose and drove all 
the fish away from Maiq’s boat. Then the latter became an- 
gry, and when the whale again rose to blow, he cried: “Oh, 
how bad is your smell, whale!” When he had done so four 
times, the whale resented this offensive speech and swallowed 
Maiq and his boat. Every time the whale rose, Maiq cried in the 
stomach: “Be it known to you, people, that the whale has 
swallowed me.” The fishermen heard him and told one another 
that the whale had swallowed the mink. The whale continued 
to catch herring. Then Mink made a small fire in its stomach 
and began drying the fish on a frame. Every time the whale 
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rose, the fish dropped from the frame, and Maig was greatly an- 
noyed. Besides this it was very hot in the stomach. Yaiq felt 
very uncomfortable and thought of the best way of making his 
escape. He resolved to kill the whale and cut his throat. The 
whale died and soon stranded near a village. When the people 
discovered it they began to carve it, and when they opened the 
stomach, behold! Mink jumped out of it. He had lost all his 
hair in the whale’s stomach. 


A’c’icin, the wolf’s son, went into the woods deer-hunting. 
He hurt his féot by stepping upon a sharp stick. With great 
difficulty he hobbled down to the beach, where he sat down to 
wait for a boat to carry him home. Far out into the sea he saw 
Maiq engaged in spearing fish. A/c’icin cried: “Oh, Maiq, 
come here! take me home in your boat!” Maig heard him, but 
he feigned not to hear anything and continued fishing. It was 
not until A’c’icin had called four times that he looked up and 
said: “Did you call forme? Wait a moment, I shall be there 
right away and take you into my boat.” He paddled toward 
the beach and prepared a soft bed in the bow of the boat. He 
put a stick across the gunwale which was to serve him as a pil- 
low. Then he carried A’c’icin into the boat and deposited him 
on the bed he had prepared for him, being careful to have his 
neck rest exactly on the pillow. Then he spoke to him very 
kindly, saying: “Now try to sleep, I shall carry you home,” 
covered him with skins and paddled away. Maiq, however, in- 
tended to kill him. He had placed his neck so carefully on the 
pillow, as he wanted his throat to be exposed. When A’c’icin was 
fast asleep, Maiq made the shore, carefully he took the cover 
from the wolf’s face and then cut his throat. When the wolf 
was dead, he took his blanket and returned home. Then he 
hung it over the fire in order to dry it. 

After a few days an old woman came into Maiq’s house, in- 
tending to sell something to him. He asked her to sit down by 
the fire and sang: ‘Look up and see what is hanging there.” 
At first the woman did not understand him, but at last she 
looked up, saw the skin, and knew that Maiq had killed A’c’icin. 
She went to the old wolf and told him what she had seen. He 
resolved to take revenge upon Maiq. He invited all his neigh- 
bors, among them Maiq, intending to slay the latter when he 
should come. He, however, guessed the bad intentions of the 
wolf. Therefore he called his grandmother, the cockle-shell, 
the clams and the Saxidromus and requested them to hide in the 
ashes of the fire in the wolt’s house, and to throw water into 
the fire while he was dancing. He intended to escape unnoticed 
in the shelter of the vapor thus originating. And he called his 
grandmother, the snail, and said: “Lie down in front of the 
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door of the house, that every one who leaves the house to pur- 
sue me may fall.” And he called his grandmother, the mouse, 
and said: “Gnaw through the paddles of the wolf’s canoe, that 
he may be unable to pursue me.” They all obeyed his request. 

When the watchmen who stood at the door of the wolf’s 
house, saw Maiq coming, they cried: “Begin to beat time, the 
chief is coming.” The singers who were assembled in the house 
began to beat time with their batons; Maiq entered and after 
having gone around the fire began to dance. When the wolf 
saw him he showed his teeth. Maiq now began to sing: “It is 
I, who has killed A’c’icin.” Then the wolf made a jump at him, 
intending to tear him to pieces. At this moment the shell-fish 
threw water upon the fire and Maiq escaped. His pursuers fell 
when stepping on the snail, and when at last they had reached 
the boat and began paddling, the paddles broke, as the mouse 
had made them useless. Thus Maiq escaped and he sang: “I 
have killed the son of the wolf.” 


I will add here a few other legends, which are in character 
somewhat similar to the mink stories. 


THE DEER AND THE WOLVES. 


The deer had killed the chiet of the wolves and enslaved his 
son. He tied two boats large together and covered them 
with planks, thus forming a platform. Then he sangand danced 
with his child and with his slave. Hesang: “I have killed the 
chief of the wolves.” He tormented his slave, pushed him into 
the water and bade him swim. At last the latter got furious and 
struck the deer’s son. When he cried the deer said: “I will 
make my son’s heart glad. I shall cut off my slave’s head.” 
And he did as he had said. 

The wolves heard his song and resolved to avenge the death 
of their chiet and of his son, They went out to catch the 
deer. He escaped, but they overtook his son and killed him. 
Finally the deer climbed a high tree to escape his pursuers. 
The wolves formed a wide circle around the tree, They saw 
the deer’s image in a puddle at the foot of the tree and believed 
him to be underground. They all commenced digging as hard 
as possible, in order to reach him, A man who happened to 
pass by, when hearing what they were doing, showed them that 
the deer was on top of the tree. Then the wolves stopped dig- 
ging. They commenced to beat time and to sing. The first 
sang; “I shall eat your ears.” The deer on the tree shook his 
head and sang: “Yes, you will eat them.” The second sang: 
“I shall eat your nose.” The deer: “Yes, you will eat it.” 
The third, “I shall eat yourtongue”; the fourth, “the shoulders”; 
the fifth, “the ribs”; the sixth, “the breast-bone”; the seventh, 
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“the loins”; the eighth, “the hoofs”; the ninth, “the stomach.” 
At last the deer became so angry that it lost its hold, fell from - 
the tree and was devoured by the wolves. 


THE GRIZZLY BEAR AND THE BLACK BEAR, 


One day the she grizzly bear said to the she black bear: 
“Come here and louse me!” The black bear obeyed and saw 
that the lice of the grizzly bear were toads. She caught them, 
threw them to the ground, and they crawled away. The grizzly 
bear heard this, and asked: “What is that falling to the ground 
there?” The black bear replied: “Small twigs fall from the 
trees.” But the grizzly bear discovered the toads, got angry 
and killed the black bear. She cut off her breasts, boiled them 
and gave them to the black bear’s children. They knew at once 
what the grizzly bear had done, but they did not say anything. 
They merely asked: “Where is our mother?” The oldgrizzly 
bear replied: “She has gone into the woods and will be back 
to-morrow.” After a short while she left; then the black bear’s 
children killed the young grizzly bears and placed them so that 
their heads and fore paws were in the food boxes, and it seemed 
as if they were stealing food. Then they ran away into the 
wood. When the grizzly bear returned and saw her children at 
the boxes, she resolved to punish them; but soon she discovered 
that they were dead. She got furious and ran into the wood to 
find the young bears. Soon she saw them sitting on a tree. 
She said kindly: “Come home, my dear children. Your 
mother has returned.” The children replied: “Yes, we will 
come; but first lie down on the ground, open your eyes, your 
nose, and your mouth, and stretch your limbs. We want to 
give you something.” The old bear did as she was bidden to 
do. Then the children threw wood-dust upon her that fell into 
her mouth, eyes, nose, and other openings of her body. She 
cried with pain, ran away and felled the trees with her paws. 


Dr. FRAnz Boas. 


New York, September, 1888, 
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SOME ANCIENT DIGGINGS IN NEBRASKA. 


The peculiar excavations described in this paper are to be 
seen near Nehawka, Cass County, Nebraska. The more promi- 
nent ones are around upon the east and north sides of a hill just 
south of Weeping Water creek, and on a level about forty feet 
above the stream. They have in every respect the superficial 
appearance of an old quarry. *There is the long sag in the gen- 
eral slope, winding with varying width and somewhat interrupt- 
edly for several (20 or 25) rods, the up-hill side being abrupt, 
while the down-hill side slopes gently up over alowridge. The 
whole surface is covered with soil and vegetation, so that few 
stones are seen. The sag, where best developed, is about fifty 
feet wide and three feet deep, while the ridge of rubbish has 
about the same dimensions. The whole might be passed as a 
quarry of some early settler of the vicinity were it not for two 
things: one that there are large burr oak trees growing indis- 
criminately about and on the sag and ridge, the other that the 
earliest settlers report that all had the same appearance when 
they arrived in the region. 

Mr. Isaac Pollard, who has owned the land more than thirty 
years, and who called the attention of the writer to the works, 
has shown a very laudable spirit of investigation concerning 
them. During the past year, at considerable expense, he has 
endeavored to solve some of the questions connected with them. 
He has made two excavations which were fairly open at my 
visit. One was a pit made in the sag close to the up-hill side, 
the other a trench cut transversely through the ridge. Both are 
shown in the diagram in their proper relation to one another. 

The pit was dug about eleven feet deep when it reached the 
bottom of the original excavation, which corresponded to the 
bottom of a thick layer of limestone. Carboniferous strata rose 
on one side to the height of six feet. Ashes and charcoal were 
found in considerable quantities at the bottom. The trench ran 
through the ridge on about the level of the bottom of the pit, 
showing distinctly the original surface covered two or three feet 
deep in some places with broken pieces of stone and carbonifer- 
ous clay, and then the whole covered with rich soil four to six 
inches in depth. Where the trench intersected the side of the 
ancient digging, the latter was shown to have been abruptly 
downwards from the old surface for three or four feet. 

I was unable to examine the carboniferous strata exposed in 
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the pit, but on the same level a few rods further west where a 
ravine has furrowed the slope, I found the following section: 

One and one-fourth feet impure limestone ; one foot clay, with 
millions of fusilina cylindrica; three-fourths foot shaly lime- 
stone do.; one and three-fourths feet clay do.; three feet yellow 
granular limestone in one or two layers, with large (4-8 in di- 
ameter) flint masses in the upper portion; one and one-fourth 
feet splintery gray limestone; one-half foot shaly sarlite: unex- 

osed. 

The flint bearing layer is probably Layer 9 in Meek’s section 
of Rock Bluff, (Final Report of Nebraska, p. 96.) It has this 
character generally. Nearly a dozen exposures of it in an area 
twenty miles square have been noted. 

Another lot of diggings are found about two miles northeast 
of the first locality and in quite different circumstances. They 
are on the top of a hill not much below the general level, and 
nearly or quite 150 feet above the first. They are in the form 
of pits nearly filled. Many specimens of fusilina are in the soil 
and a few blocks of a pisolitic limestone, some of them con- 
taining flint, were seen, but no layers in position were seen. It 
is not improbable, making allowance for difference in horizon 
and dip of strata, that this flint-bearing layer is No, 14, Wilson’s. 
section of Dr. White.* 

Regarding the age of the ancient diggings, little can be said 
except to establish their antiquity. As before said, there are 
numerous oak trees growing about the first locality. Several of 
them scattered indiscriminately were thirteen and fifteen inches 
in diameter, and one growing upon the abrupt side of the old 
excavation was seventeen inches through. No stumps were no- 
ticed, therefore no count of rings of growth was made. 

At the other locality a stump cf a tree sixteen inches in diam- 
ter was noted, in which eighty rings were counted in about 
three-fourths of its radius. The depth of the rich soil over the 
pile of carboniferous debris also indicates a longtime, So long 
that the works must be considered as aboriginal. Though it is 
fairly established that one or more Spanish expeditionst pene- 
trated eastern Nebraska more than 200 years ago, they made no 
lasting settlement. Besides no structures, such as they would 
build of stone, have been found. 

If, therefore, the Indians made these excavations with an out- 
lay of labor very far from habitual for them, what could have 
been their purpose? Several hypotheses have been suggested. 

One which comes quite readily from the frequency of such 
works is that they were for fortifications. This is easily dis- 
proved by the fact that they are only on two sides of the hill, in 
the first case, leaving the most exposed quarter unprotected. 





*Geol. of Iowa, Vol. I, p. 359. 
+Don Diego, Count of Pension, 1662. 
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Besides fortifications could have been made at a little greater 
elevation without incurring the labor of moving stone. 


That the flint was the object of labor, has been strongly hinted. 
Mr. Pollard found several masses of limestone among the debris, 
but found no clear cases of the removal of the flint. Besides it 
would seem unnecessary to make such extensive excavations in 
this one locality for flint, when equally good localities and even 
more easily accessible were undisturbed. 

To these objections it may be replied; 1. We should not ex- 
pect any distinct marks of tools used for removing the flint, for 
it was probably done mainly by breaking the stone by the ap- 
plication of fire, and the striking together of the smaller blocks: 
The frequent occurrence of charcoal in the bottom of the old 
quarry indicate this. 2. The frequent occurrence of flint still in 
the limestone may be accounted for, by occasional oversight, by 
greater difficulty of removal in some cases, or more frequently 
by their faulty character, of which last we might not perhaps be 
qualified judges. 3. The limitation of the excavations to these 
localities may be accounted for by their being adjacent to a 
favorite camping or dwelling place. Three important branches 
of the Weeping Water come together near this locality. Lodge 
rings and storage pits are frequently found at several points not 
far from the junctions. The region has not, however, been thor- 
oughly explored. The extent of the old quarries may have been 
the result of many years of labor. It is possible also that some 
superstitious or religious influences may have concentrated the 
quarrying of flint to this particular neighborhood. 


We are reminded of the Great Pipestone Quarry of Minne- 
sota, by several analogies. The excavations do not differ greatly 
in linear extent. In each case the quarrying has been the pro- 
duct of a thin layer, gradually hiding itself deeper below the 
surface and covering itself with superincumbent strata quite 
difficult of excavation. In each about the same limit of depth 
was reached before the work was laterally suspended. In each 
case the material sought seems to have been more easily obtain- 
able, at least in later stages of the work, at other nearly adjacent 
localities. Pipestone is found in two localities in Minnehaha 
County, Dakota, in thicker layers than at Pipestone, and yet it 
seems not to have been worked by the Indians.* 

In the Pipestone quarry myths and superstitions of various 
sorts seem to have had a controlling influence in continuing the 
work begun. Whether and what such were in the case of the 
Nehawka flint quarry, we leave to future investigation. 


J. E. Topp. 


Tascr, Iowa, August 1, 1888. 





*Geol. Report of Minnesota for 1884, pp. 91 and 95. 





MOUND CRAMIA FROM ST. FRANCIS COUNTY. 


MOUND CRANIA FROM ST. FRANCIS COUNTY, 
ARKANSAS. 


The human crania and other bones herein mentioned were 
exhumed from a mound on the banks of “Fifteen-Mile Bayou” 
in St. Francis county, Arkansas, during the month of March, 
1888, by Mr C. W. Riggs, to whose kindness and care I am 
indebted for the specimens, The mound referred to is one of a 
circle émbracing twelve or fifteen similar but smaller ones; and 
the depth at which the specimens were obtained varied from 
three to nine feet. 

The circle of mounds, of which no measurements were taken 
unfortunately, is situated on a ridge in the bottom land. Besides. 
the specimens here described there were probably fifteen or 
more skeletons less perfectly preserved, which were not thought 
worth removal. 

Skull No. 60,* is that of an adult, probably male, about 45 
years; brachycephalic; ponetal index (index of breadth) .825; 
internal capacity not measured. The muscular prominences 
and depressions well marked; superior maxillz slightly prog- 
nathous; teeth of upper jaws all present excepting wisdom 
teeth, which have been naturally lost and the alveolus absorbed; 
cusps of teeth are teeth are flattened and worn through to the 
dentine at their apices. 

The most remarkable feature of this skull is the almost com- 
plete occlusion of both external auditory meatuses, by bony 
growths (exostoses) springing from the posterior wall of the 
ear canal.t The sagital and coronal sutures are almost oblit- 
erated by synostosis; and the lambdvidal presents a large 
triangular wormian bone (“inca” bone) at its apex. The occiput 
is markedly flattened asymmetrically. In its general form and 
state of preservation it could not be differentiated from an aver- 
age skull from the Madisonville (Ohio) prehistoric cemetery.t 

Skull No. 61, is an adult, smooth, light-boned brachycephalic, 
of fair capacity (not measured). With the exception of the 
nasals the bones of face are wanting. Index of breadth, .865. 
The bones are light and spongy in texture and synostosis is 
complete—of the coronal, sagital and middle two thirds of 
lambdoidal sutures. By reason of a * athe fracture of 
the base, the sphenoidal sinuses are laid open and are seen to 
extend into the basilar process of the occipal bone. A portion 
of the root of both orbits has disappeared by absorption. The 
general characteristics are thus those pertaining to senility. As 





*Numbers refer to my own catalogue. 

+For reference to other examples of these interesting growths in prehistoric races 
see Langdon in Journal Cin. iety Nat. History, IV, p. 237, et seq.; also Ayres, 
Archives of Otology, X, R 827, et 7, 

See Journal Cin. Soc. Nat. Hist., II, 40, and IV, 237. 
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the bones of face are wanting, the teeth are not available as 
age indicators. Looking at the interior of this specimen, the 
grooves for the meningeal arteries are remarkably wide and 
deep, and the internal frontal crest unusually long and promi- 
nent. 

Skull No. 62, is an adult, rough, dense, heavy skull, with very 
thick bones and very distinct sutural separation; brachycephalic; 
index of breadth, i. Internal capacity, rather less than the 
two preceding. The teeth are but slightly worn, (only one 
upper jaw present and the lower jaw absent). Its muscular 
ridges are highly developed, and its general features are such 
as would indicate a vigorous male of twenty-five or thirty 
years. The outline of nasal bones is such as would suggest a 
strongly Roman profile. The “temporal process”* of malar 
bone is fairly marked in this and in the preceding specimen. 

Specimen No. 63, is an adult lower jaw bone, remarkable for 
its great size and especially the width between the condyles; 
indicating a correspondingly broad skull. The teeth indicate 
an age of thirty to thirty-five years, the cusps being flattened. 
An idea of its great size will be conveyed by the following 
measurements: 


Between outer extremities of condyles 

Between inner extremities of condyles 

Symphysis to post. margin of ramus just above angle 

Between angles, outside measurement i 

Width of rami just below neck of ends ~~ Tae 3.9 
side...... 


Height of body at mn 


Height of body opposite first molar 


The entire bone is very massive and the muscular markings 
in correspondence with its size. Several small osteophytic 
process are apparent in the inner surfaces of the alveolar pro- 
cesses. A shallow, rounded cavity, large enough to contain half 
a pea, appears on the inner surface of body on left side, just 
anterior to the angle and immediately above the lower border. 
The size of the foramina (inferior dental and mental) are in 
correspondence with the general character of the bone. 

No. 64, also an inferior maxilla, is a small, smooth, light-téx- 
tured, slightly marked bone, evidently that of a young female. 

Amongst the remaining bones of the collection is an adult 
humerus, remarkable only for its very small size; and a speci- 
men of complete sacro-iliac synostosis. 

In another mound of the same group, opened by Mr. Riggs, 
was found, at a depth of seven feet, a mass of charred grass 
cloth ,very coarse in texture, mersuring about six square feet 
in area and from one to four inches in thickness. A portion of 
this has been donated to the Cincinnati Society ot Natural His- 
tory and is now in its anthropological collection. 

F. W. Lanepon, M. D. 


*Vide: Langdon, Journal Cinti. Soc. Nat. Hist., IV, 243. 








SURVIVAL OF THE STONE AGE. 


Correspondence. 


SURVIVAL OF THE STONE AGE. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


You ask two or three questions to which I answer some un- 
certainly, but some I believe to be certain. As to the geologic 
periods, and their duration, there is much difficulty in determin- 
ing their relation to the man of that time. It is impossible to 
even approximate the time in years, and that is what is demanded 
by the archeologist. I have already shown the differences of 
opinion concerning man in the tertiary period, but it appears 
certain that man was on earth during the quartenary period. In 
France, at least, the divisions suggested during the paleolithic 
age, have been generally admitted. The neolithic age succeeded 
the paleolithic, and was divided from it by a line remarkable for 
its sharpness. The neolithic run its course with its civilization, 
and was succeeded by the bronze age; and of both these I think 
it can be as fairly said, they were both prehistoric, as it can of 
the paleolithic age. The bronze age run its course in Italy be- 
fore the Etruscans. It had its existence and was superceded by 
iron earlier than Rome, and earlier than any Grecian or Roman 
history of that country. From thence it spread all over western 
Europe, equally and completely prehistoric. No history of 
western Europe is even pretended to have been written in, or 
during, or to give any account of the bronze age, except to de- 
scribe it as prehistoric. Of course the neolithic, which preceded 
it, must have been equally prehistoric, if not more so. I think 
it can be fairly said that there is no evidence to show that during 
either of these ages the people had any written language, and 
beyond the fact that they were men, any spoken language either. 
It is thus that they must have been prehistoric. 

Mr. John Evans is of opinion that iron made its appearance in 
England about four hundred years B. C., and that the bronze 
age, which had preceded it, had endured in the neighborhood of 
a thousand years, It is believed that iron made its first appear- 
ance in France from six to nine hundred years B. C., with the 
advent of the Phociens or Pheniciens. 

The history of that country does not date much earlier than 
the occupation of these countries by the Romans, The Ro 
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mans wrote what they saw and knew, and the traditions, such as 
they received from the Ligurians, Iberians, Celts, Gauls and an- 
cient Britons. Behind these lay the ages of bronze and stone, 
which were, of course, prehistoric. 

You ask me for authorities for some of the propositions in 
my paper covered by what I have said in this letter. To give 
you these authorities would be to call the roll of all prehistoric 
anthropologists in Europe. There may be some who have 
doubted and denied details, but on the great principles the peo- 
ple of western Europe are as well settled and as generally ad- 
mitted as is the Christian religion in the United States. 

You ask about the Lake dwellings. They commenced in the 
neolithic period, continued during that period into and through 
the bronze and into the iron. There are a great many places 
in the world were they may have continued to a much later, not 
only historic, but even modern time; but they had disappeared 
in France, Switzerland and Austria before the history of those 
countries was commenced. 

This last was also true of the occupation of the caves. Many 
of the prehistoric caves of France have been occupied in historic 
times, dozens of them during the religious wars in the 15th and 
16th centuries. I have seen one, the date cut in its walls, 1589 
A. D., and all along the banks of Loire they are still used for 
human habitations, But the genuine prehistoric caves, occu- 
pied as they were by man during the paleolithic age, that is the 
Mousterien, Solutrien and Madelaine epochs, were entirely an- 
terior and bore no relation to the Lake dwellings. These three 
epochs were contemporaneous with the cave-bear, mammoth, 
and the reindeer. These were all extinct at the beginning of 
the neolithic age, and none of their remains have ever been 
found in connection with any of the Lake dwellings. 

I hope I have answered your questions satisfactorily, I have 
tried to do so plainly. I have not put any portion into my paper. 

Yours truly, THoMAS WILSON. 





a 
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ANCIENT CANALS IN NEVADA, 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


DEAR S1r—I am very much interested in your magazine. We 
published an article about seven weeks ago in the Republican 
which was an epitome of a pioneer’s trip across the plains. It 
contained a very interesting account of an ancient canal, found 
(as near as I could tell from his description) in the extreme 
southwest corner of Nevada. His trip was madein 1849. He’ 
and his companions also found, near the canal (which, by the 
way, was lined with rocks) one or two mounds. The party re- 
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mained several days and unearthed from the mounds some 
highly decorative pottery. The jugs were egg-shaped, with the 
smaller end cut off for an opening. Some of the vessels had 
earthen leaves and vines, looking like grape vines ‘and leaves, 
twining around them. The surroundings seemed to indicate 
that the country had been uninhabited for ages. 

In Death Valley, Inyo county, California, the same party of 
pioneers found a small tribe of Indians who lived in holes in the 
ground. The Indians were filthy in appearance and very ignorant. 

There are a great many Indian mortars and pestles found in 
nearly every county in California. H. E. Boorusy, 

Assistant Editor Repudlican. 

Fresno, Cal., Oct. 15, 1888. 





PALEOLITHICS IN NICARAGUA. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


I see attention is again drawn to the (so-called) paleolithics 
of North America. 

When collecting antiquities here, I was puzzled by often find- 
ing this class of implements associated with the (so-called) neo- 
lithic burials; seemingly explained by the numerous reoccupa- 
tions. 

In 1874 I called Dr. Berendt’s attention to it when here, who 
had visited many tribes, from Tehauntepec to Colombia a,nd 
whose opinion was respected. He eschewed the term, as many 
existing tribes used this class of implements while others were 
used, the tribes producing many articles requiring skill. If they 
cling to them as heirlooms, facility of production, or burial; the 
fact remains. 

The same may be said of the plough, used here since the 
conquest, the traditional implement, used for centuries. Yankee 
neolithic ploughs are rarely seen. 

When Dr. Berendt was here, captives of the “Ria-fria” In- 
dians, brought out and sold to servitude by the Rubber -men, ver- 
ified the existence of implements of the kind spoken of. A more 
exclusive race could not be found. Shut in near Fort San Car- 
los for four centuries, never seeking intercourse or exchange, 
those captive here preferred, when first brought out, raw food, 
salt was unknown tothem. With difficulty collected through the 
patrons of the Rubber-men a few stolen articles they occasion- 
ally left in flying from their ranches at the approach of strangers, 
and sent them to Professor ilenry, of the Smithsonian. 

A boat they captured was burnt, so as to convert the nails 
into fish-hooks ; canoes they had none, using log rafts for fish- 
ing; made their hip cloths by felling with immense labor trees 
along the streams, then pounded and macerated the bark. Their 
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metals the most primitive in Central America, surface concave, 
using a rounded boulder for grinding. Bows well made, arrows 
made from flower stalks of the sugar cane; length from five to 
seven feet, tipped with a splinter of pejirale. Necklaces made 
from perforated teeth of various animals, plaited together with 
fiber of palm, nets of same. meshes evenly divided, twine in balls 
of same, as evenly made as that in a Fall River cotton mill. 

I then paid more attention to the (so-called) paleolithic imple- 
ments, and early in 1878, while searching the flattened mounds 
near the “San Andres” cave (so often mentioned in my letters to 
you) for any relic bearing traces of its occupants, I found flint- 
chips and celts of this type of implements, also pieces of pot- 
tery, crudely made, similar to a type found at Zapatens under 
two succeeding layers of a better class, that indicates reoccupa- 
tion, This led me to search below, where I was surprised by 
finding a fine class of pottery, with decomposed shells; made 
five openings with due precaution, convincing myself that no 
connection existed between the two deposits. (See private num- 
bers 100 and upwards at Peabody). Here I had Dr. Abbott’s 
turtle backs of the Trenton gravel, entirely out of place, nearly 
proving the cave’s antiquity; then I believed Dr. Berendt was 
right, who wrote me from Guatamala, Feb. 22, 1878. “I con- 
sider it absurd to take European points of view, such, for exam- 
ple, as neolithism and paleolithism, which even can not and will 
not stand, at once for the bottom of wisdom, and build our 
Amerlcan theories upon it.” My letter informing him of the 
find was on its way when news came of his death. Notified 
Prof. Putnam, for whom I was collecting, and since then use the 
terms paleolithic and neolithic only to repudiate them. 

We take it for granted that a find or burial exclusively made 
up of these implements, and under other deposits, denotes their 
older origin, and have no doubt that these crude celts were used 
by primitive man; but to prove the antiquity of a given find, it 
must conform to the surroundings, not on top of a better class ; 
if you accord such finds to the scriptural phrase that “the last 
shall be first,” or to a new creation, all right. For our part we 
place such finds as those here among the proofs of a succession 
of races, and turning our attentiou to Egypt and Palestine, find 
an apt comparison there in the nomad tribes who wander over 
the ruins of a higher civilization. 


Succession is as applicable to man as well as animals. We 
transport monoliths and Grecian sculptures to mingle with our 
own. We too shall pass away. Will a (so-called) paleolithic 
race succeed us? Drop the term and conform to the biblical 
idea of reversion supplanting “the last for the first.” A mingling 
of races and a confusion of tongues shrouds in oblivion the dis- 
tinct creations of man and animals. Who were the first race, 
will never be known. Yours truly, E. FLint. 





THE FEAST OF NE-KILST-LUSS. 


THE FEAST OF NE-KILST-LUSS, THE RAVEN GOD. 
A TRADITION OF THE QUEEN CHARLETTE HAIDAS. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


The following tradition, never before given to the public, I 
have just found, along with a number of others, amongst these 
people. It is to this effect: 

Long ago, Ne-kilst-luss, wishing to give a great feast to all 
the people of earth, took a trusty bow, with a quiver full of 
arrows, in order to provide a goodly supply of food for his 
future guests. After hunting over hill and dale, by lake, river 
and stream, he obtained a supply, which he set about to prepare 
for his guests. When all was ready, he invited his guests in a 
very peculiar manner, as follows: Turning to the east, he 
stamped his foot on the ground. No sooner had he ‘one *v, 
than a large number of people, of a different language and 
color than those around, came in their canoes. These he wel- 
comed to the feast. Then turning to the north, he aga a stampe? 
his foot, with the like results. This time a people different from 
all others, in language and color, arrived in their canoes; they 
also were welcomed to the feast. After their arrival, he turned 
to the west and stamped on the ground, with the same result. 
Turning to the south, his stamp brought a fourth people in their 
canoes. These also were a different people, distinct in language 
and color. When all these various peoples or nationalities had 
arrived, the feast proceeded. After several days of feasting, 
dancing and singing, all the provisions being exhausted, and 
every one having received a present, this motley group left for 
their several homes. 

Whether the ancient custom of what is known as potlatches 
originated through this tradition or not, I cannot tell, However, 
at these feasts, every tribe within reach were assembled by 
invitation from the chief, many of whom spoke a language 
different from the others. Another thing connected with this 
tradition is that all the four stamps should bring people ot differ- 
ent colors, as well as languages. 

Beyond one hundred years ago, there is no record of these 
people having been visited by any one from the outside world, 
yet they have traditions, handed down through ages, which 
point to a knowledge of other races of people besides them- 
selves. How came they to know of their existence? 

Cowgqutz, Q. C. Island. James DEAns. 
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Editorial. 


THE SERPENT EFFIGY AT FT. ANCIENT. 


The use of the serpent as a means of defense has been alluded 
several times in this magazine. We have in our articles upon to 
symbolism spoken of various forts which have their walls in the 
shape of massive serpents, namely those of Colerain township 
and on the Great Miami above Hamilton. We have also inti- 
mated that the walls at Ft. Ancient bore this shape. We are 
now prepared to speak of it more positively, as the results of 
personal observations. We have, during this year, made a sec- 
ond visit to this remarkable fort. We made some important 
discoveries—discoveries which illustrate the habits and peculiar 
superstitutions of this unknown people. It has been stated by 
Mr. W. H. Holmes that the great serpent in Adams County is 
built on a ridge which in its general contour, shape of the cliff, 
and appearance of the cliff from below, bears a striking resem- 
blance to a massive serpent. We imagined that the same might 
be true at Ft. Ancient, and hence our second visit. It was 
proven to our satisfaction that the same superstition was em- 
bodied here. The contour of the ground, the shape of the 
bluffs, and the course of the streams all have peculiar serpentine 
lines, and would easily suggest the idea of serpent divinities 
haunting the scene. The resemblance of the bluff of the river 
to massive serpents at least was recognized, and one reason for 
the erection of walls in the shape of a serpent was proven. 

Our former visit was in 1878. It was made in company with 
several gentlemen belonging to the Natural History Society of 
Cincinnati and members of the First State Archzological Society 
of Ohio. At that time we thought we discovered the shape of 
serpent effigies in the walls which surround the lower enclosure, 
the heads forming the gateway to the fort. We were 
accompanied in our second visit to the place by Mr. T. J. 
Brown, the editor of the Miami Gazette, and Mr. Ridge, 
who lives near the fort. These gentlemen recognized the serpent 
shape of the walls and noticed that the gateway was made to 
imitate the head of the serpents, the opening in the rear of the 
mound representing the stricture in the neck of the serpents. 

‘If the object had been mere defense the walls should have been 
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straight at this point. In fact, a straight wall throughout the 
entire length of the cliff would have been about as secure and 
the labor of building it would have been infinitely less. It would 
seem. as if the walls were everywhere as tortuous as they can 
well be, making the length several times greater than if they 
had been in straight lines, or in angles, as modern forts are built. 
It may be maintained that the walls are made tortuous for the 
sake of taking advantage of the steep incline of the bluff. and 
are tortuous because they are conformed to the ground bend of 
the bluffs. At the gateway, however, there is no conformity, but 
the wall twists in such a way as to give the shape of the serpent's 
neck to it, and goes away from the cliff to bring out the shape, 
The roll of the serpent is given by the walls, they being higher 
in some places than in others. Our opinion is that the tortuous 
shape of the wall is owing in part to the imitation of the serpent 
form and that their rise and fall is owing to the same cause, and 
the walls were made not only to conform to the crooked line of 
the cliffs or bluffs but were carried to an extreme of tortuousity 
and were made more crooked than necessary to bring out the 
shape of the serpent. As additional proof of this we would cite 
the following circumstances: While standing on the walls at 
the lookout station at the west side of the fort we discovered 
that the river which flowed in full sight below has a very con- 
torted channel. Its banks are circuitous, and above the banks 
the high bluffs rise in wild and confused lines, making immense 
contorted ridges of rocks, covered with woods, which from this 
point appeared not unlike great serpents. We found that there 
was a causeway leading from the interior of the fort to this point, 
and we have no doubt that- the former inhabitants frequently 
looked down upon this wild scene and caught the same idea, Our 
opinion is that the resemblance of the ridges to two gigantic 
serpents was first presented to the superstitious minds of the 
builders from a view of the scenery from this point or some 
other, and that the fort was built here not merely because it was 
a place of security, but because of the resemblance which had 
been recognized. When it was built it was made in imitation of 
the form of the serpent to bring out the spirit of the scene, which, 
according to their peculiar views, was a real spirit and one which 
haunted the region. We think that the great serpent in Adams 
County and Ft. Ancient in Miami County were built by the same 
people. If they had a superstition about the serpent occupying 
the hill in one place, they might have the superstition about two 
serpents haunting the ridges in the other place. The walls are 
certainly suggestive of this superstition, for they convey even to 
the mind of the modern visitor the idea of massive serpents roll- 
ing along the edge of the cliffs, with their heads nearly meeting 
at the gateway. Our first supposition was confirmed by our 
second visit. In addition to this we also made the discovery 
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that the larger fort may have also been guarded by serpents. 
This was first suggested by Mr. Ridge, who was one of the party. 
It had not occurred to us before. The walls at the gateway on 
the west side are certainly very tortuous. They are also broken 
with openings making the ends to resemble massive heads. Other 
openings, to be sure, partially dispel the illusion. Still the con- 
tinuous wall on the north side may have been intended to repre- 
sent the same effigy. We believe that if the works had been 
preserved in their original condition, we should be able to see 
this more clearly. The graded road which passes through the 
enclosure has wided the original gateway and partially destroyed 
the tortuous wall which served as a guard to the gateway. We 
noticed that a slight ridge passed from the gateway outside part 
way down the hill. This conveyed the idea of a graded way or 
a covered way formerly led from the gate to the end of the hilltop, 
though the modern grade has nearly destroyedit. The walls on 
the east side have been obliterated, but the lookout mound at the 
end of the wall is still to be seen. The terraces on the south- 
west side of the fort we believe to have been natural, and yet 
they may have been modified by artificial means. 

Our next object was to examine the terraces on the Miami 
River and its vicinity, There are a few gentlemen at Waynes- 
ville, Ohio, who have been giving attention to “terraces.” These 
terraces we were invited to examine. In company with Mr. T. 
J. Brown, who has written on the subject in THE ANTIQUARIAN, 
and Mr. Sayle, a very intelligent farmer in the vicinity, we visited 
Czsar’s Creek. The terraces we found, as we anticipated we 
should, to be natural formations and not artificial. We fortu- 
nately, however, discovered through the politeness of Mr. Sayle 
an earth-circle or ring. It is situated a mile south of Wayes- 
ville and resembles the one described by Squier and Davis as 
situated opposite Portsmouth. It contains a circular wall witha 
ditch inside enclosing a low mound, with a level platform around 
the mound between the ditch and the mound, with a narrow 
causeway through the wall and across the ditch to the platform, 
The diameter of the mound is about 150 feet. 

Another discovery was made in connection with this trip. 
The fortification on Little Miami, called Fort Ancient, is con- 
nected with the Miamisburg mound on the Big Miami, fifteen 
miles distant. At least we discovered lookout mounds 
on the route between the two places which seemed to con- 
nect the two rivers, and we imagined that we could recog- 
nize the very hill tops where the old fort is situated. One 
of these lookout mounds we discovered at Burnett Quarry, in 
Warren county and another in Washington township, in Mont- 
gomery county. To the west of these is the large mound in 
Franklin township, but we could not ascertain whether this was 
a lookout for the Big Miami river or was designed as a connect- 
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ing link between the two rivers. Another discovery was made 
at Miamisburg. It appears that the bluff on which the Big 
Mound is situated gives an excellent view of four separate val- 
leys which concentrate here, one from the east, another from the 
north, a third from the northwest, and the fourth to the south- 
west, the channel of the Miami river beiny attended with two 
openings on either side. The spot waz well chosen for this 
view. We noticed, however, that as we arose above the level that 
the vision gradually extended over the hills which surrounded 
these valleys and by the time we reached the summit it extended 
so as to embrace another series of hills further away, but other- 
wise hidden by the nearer summits. This we consider was the 
object of the Miamisburg mound. It proved to our mind that 
it was built as a beacon. The smoke could be seen by day as it 
might arise from the distant hills, but a beacon could not be seen 
at night. No signals could be exchanged except as one stood 
on the summit of the big mound. Tis mound, 30 feet high, is 
is made of surface soil. The farmer li-ing at the foot of the 
mound told us that the soil adjoining is very thin, not over six- 
teen inches before one gets to the rock. 

At Alexandersville we discovered the remains of the square 
and circle which has been described as situated near Dayton. 
Our old friend, S. H. Binkley, has re-surveyed these works and 
was so polite as to show us the walls and trace the outlines for 
us. Instead of being an unfinished work, as Mr. Binkley and 
others maintain, we think that it is a very old work and that the 
water which sets back from the Miami river and from the branch 
has at different times covered the bottom land and gradually re- 
moved the walls. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Rev. O. D. Miller died in Nashua, N. H., Nov. 7th. Mr. Miller was form- 
erly a contributor to the Oriental Department of this journal, and furnished 
some very valuable articles. No man in America was more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Assyriology and the cuniform language and literature than 
he. His articles have been quoted by Rev. Dr. Warren in his book on 
“Paradise Found,” and by other noted authors. It was a privilege to the 
editor of this journal to furnish these articles to the public, both because of 
their intrinsic merits and because Mr. Miller’s modesty and ill-health were 
such that they were not likely to appear except as they were solicited. 
They now form a part of the world’s literature on this subject. They show 
the industry, careful research and wide learning of the euthor. The Rev. 
Dr. Miller was modest, unassuming, true-hearted, faithful, patient, devout. 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN FOR 1889. 


This number finishes the tenth volume of THE ANTIQUARIAN. 
We thank our subscribers for their continued patronage, Ten 
years ago there was not a journal in the country which gave any 
especial attention to archeology. There are now five. Our 
patrons, however, have continued faithful in their adherence to 
the first one established. Society journals will, of course, ex- 
pect the support of their members. THE ANTIQUARIAN is not 
the organ of any society, and yet it seems to have retained the 
patronage of the prominent archzologists. We shall continue 
the magazine with increased assurance. There are other reasons 
forencouragement ; theincreased interest in archeology is not the 
least of them. We are glad to know that the magazine is taken 
by so many societies and that so many classes have access to its 
pages. We have received a number of contributions from dis- 
tinguished persons in other countries as well as in this, and find 
that the magazine is especially welcomed in polite circles. The 
broad character of the magazine seems to be in its favor. It se- 
cures a great variety and enables us to make the magazine some- 
what popular. Still the technical and scientific character will be 
continued. The same associate editors will have charge of the 
different departments in the future with the addition of Mr. 
Thomas Wilson, of the National Museum at Washington, Mr. 
G. F, Kunz, of the firm of Tiffany & Co., New York, and Mr. 
James Deans, of British Columbia. Among the contributors in 
this country from whom we have already received articles we 
we will mention the names of Prof. Otis T. Mason, Mrs. E. R. 
Emerson, Mrs. F. N. Swanwick, Mr. E. T. Cresson, and Dr. 
Earl Flint. We also mention as new contributors from abroad 
Mrs. H. G. Murray Ainsley of Binghampton, Dominick Daly, 
barrister at law, Nottingham, England, and Mr. A. Forrer, of 
Switzerland. Other names might be mentioned, as their contri- 
butions have been promised. We think the prospects for the 
future are encouraging. 

The question arises: Shall we make the magazine a monthly? 
We leave that partly to the decision of the present patrons. If 
each one will make the effort to increase the subscription list, it 
can be done. One subscriber secured by each will double the 
the list and all uncertainty will at once be removed. We ask 
whether it is not worth the while to make the effort. It has been 
a great pleasure to us to run the magazine in the past. It 
has not been published for the profit there was in it. We only 
ask that our patrons should assist in increasing the circulation, 
because we want to give them more for the money. It is for 
the benefit of our readers that we ask this assistance. We think 
the time has come that THE ANTIQUARIAN should be a monthly, 
but we look for a response from our patrons, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


JapeEITE Retics exhibited at the Thirty-seventh Meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, at Cleveland, August, 1888. 
—Mr. Kunz exhibited a jadeite breast-plate that had been obtained in 1884 
by a German engineer from a tomb near Santa Lucia, Cotzulmalguaua, 
where Dr. Behrendt has made some extensive excavations and obtained a 
quantity of large engraved stones and other antiquities from the old tem- 
ples and tombs, of the ancient kings of Quiche, which exist in that neigh- 
borhood. 

It is 16 c. m. (64 inches) wide, about 12 c. m. (5 inches) high, 1 c. m. (2-5 
inches) thick. The color around the edges is a grayish green, while on the 
outside at the center, it is a light rusty brown, perhaps from burning. By 
transmitted light, the color is a light apple green. It has been drilled at 
two places on the back edges with holes 4 mm, (4 in.) in width and has 
been cut or sliced from some boulder, as three of the back edges show. At 
one place on the side there are evidences of an attempt to slit it. On the 
front, Dr. Valentini says that the cutting represents a human face or mask, 
or rather the headgear ot a man, representing the symbol. Achau, mean- 
ing the “Ross” or “Lord,” the head of the tribe, one of the most common 
motives of the Maya, which is found at least one thousand times drawn and 
colored in the Maya codics, forming the walls and friezes of their struc- 
tures. Achau is also the name of the 19th day of the Maya month. 

The two eyes are represented by circles with two flattened sides. Below 
these is a beard or tattooing. A circle with a central dot repre- 
sents a month, and the nose is an oblong between the two eyes, extending 
below the tattooing. The ears are quite natural, and from them are sus- 
pended feather pendants, which also cover the top of the head and proba- 
bly ornament the chin also. It was undoubtedly used as a breast-plate or 
ornament, suspended from the neck of a chief or idol. 

He also said that the theory that jadeite or chalchihuitl (jadeite and not 
turquoise was called such) was highly prized by the aborigines had been 
greatly strengthened during the last ten years, more especially since Prof. 
Putnam exhibited before the American Antiquarian Society, April, 1886, 
his remarkable series of Nicaraguan and Costa Rican jadeites, which were 
all ornaments made by cutting into halves, thirds or quarters, celts perfor- 
ated by one or two drilled holes, in one instance two of them fitting to- 
gether. Prof. Fisher’s theory, he stated, was that this jadeite originally 
came from the East. The sixteen-pound adze exhibited by Mr. Kunz at 
the last meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, from which fully two pounds had been cut; the breast-plate herewith 
exhibited only one-half inch in thickness, and the fact that Burmese jadeite 
when burned or exposed to a high temperature will assume the grayish- 
green color of the Mexican all tend to support this theory, although Dr. 
Meyer, of Dresden, still firmly believes that this material will yet be found 
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in situ in Mexico, and that a paper read before the American Antiquarian 
Society, April 27th, 1881, by Prof. P. J. J. Valentini, described the Humboldt 





celt or votive adze and the Leyden plate, two remarkable carved jadeites, 
The formercelt was !presented to Humboldt by Del Rio in 1803, and the 
Leyden plate was given to that museum by S. A. Von Bramm, who found 
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it near St. Felipe, close to the borders of Guatamala in Honduras. They 
are both 9 inches in length and 3} inches wide, the former 1 2-5 inches in 
thickness and the latter 1-5inch. From this identity of measurement and 
the fact that the two, if placed face to face, have exactly the same outline: 
Mr. Kunz said he thought the two objects, which are among the most re- 
markable ones of this material known, it is evident that they were originally 
part of one and the same celt, and that the remaining parts might still be 
found. He also announced that pectolite, the jadeite substance of which 
many of the implements found at Point Barrow are made, had recently 
be discovered in situ in Tehema County, Cal., and that he had obtained an 
ice cutter of true jade, weighing nine pounds, from the Yukon river, with 
the assurance that at no distant day a large mass directly from the rock 
would be sent him from that district. 


GoLp ORNAMENTS —Mr, Kunz exhibited a large gold ornament, loaned him 
by Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond, of New York, who furnished the following 
account of its finding, and who will describe in the Trans-American Institute 
of Mining Engineers: It was unearthed during some excavations made for 
the foundation of mine buildings for the Great Remance Gold Mine, situated 
near San Francisco, at the northeastern terminus of a road connecting the 
mines with the Pacific coast at Santiago, department of Veraguas, east of 
Chiriqui, department Nactional de Panama, United States of Colombia. A 
skeleton was buried with it and it had evidently been used as a breast or- 
nament. It weighs 7.23 oz. Troy, dwts.,and measures 20 c. m. (8 inches) 
across the wings, and 10 c. m. (4 inches) from the head to the spread tail. 
It represents a bat with a deer’s head, the antlers having alligators’ 
heads, these on a human-like body with six toes on each foot. It is 
made of two colors of gold, the body and right wing being of yellow gold 
and the other of red gold. There are nosigns of welding. The body proper 
is undoubtedly a casting and on the back is an eye that served as a hook, 
also a part of the body and evidently made at the same casting. The in- 
teresting ornament is now awaiting transportation to England, but Dr. 
Raymond will make every effort to retain it in the United States. 


FRAUDULENT ArRrow-HEaps—Mr. Kunz said that among some hundreds 
of arrow-points sent from near Statesville, N. C., he noticed some that had 
the appearance of having been re-chipped, or, in other words, repaired and 
improved by some ingenious native, who, when he had an arrow-point that 
was broken or out of proportion, very skillfully re-chipped it so as to make 
a more perfect point or side, or a new barb. He then covered it with mud 
which, when dry, was rubbed lightly off, leaving the newly made surface 
80 coated that the chipping was scarcely perceptible. A little washing re- 
moved this, however, and exposed the deception. See cut, 


ABORIGINAL Porrery oF THE MiIpDLEStaTes.—An article by Francis Jordan, 
Jr., read before the American Philosophical Society, March 2, 1888, speaks 
of the scarcity of whole vessels of pottery in the Eastern and Middle 
Atlantic States, not exceeding twenty-five in all, three or four specimens 
only having been found in New England. The most complete?collection of 
whole pieces being in the cabinet of the Wyoming Historical and Geologi- 
cal Society, described by the late Harrison Wright. He thinks that the 
pottery of the Atlantic seaboard is primitive in itscharacter; but that that of 
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the Mississippi valley will rank with the early productions of the pottery of 
the Old World. There are marked differences in the design and decora- 
tion. Thecommon and most primitive shape being that of the gourd, and 





the most advanced being that with rectangular tops, either square or octagon 
in shape. Bottle-shaped vases are rare in New England; common among tTe 
mounds. No imitations of the human 
form in New England specimens, but 
many in the Middle States; also imi- 
tations of birds and animals. The 
potter’s-wheel seems to have been 
unknown in America, at least in 
‘the eastern part of the continent. 
We give cuts here of two pottery ves- 
sels which were discovered in Michi- 
gan and described by Bela Hubbard. 
The first or larger vessel is of the com- 
mon type, but the second or smaller 
vessel is quite novel. It shows that 
there was a very considerable difference between the culture of the differ- 
ent races who dwelt in Michigan. 
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Palenque, et La Civilization Maya. By F. A. De La Rochefoucauld. I. Vol., 
octavo, pp. 192. Illustrated. Paris, 1888. Ernest Laroux. 


It ought to require some courage for a person wholly unknown in Ameri- 
can studies to come forward with a fluent translation of the Maya hiero- 
glyphics, the inscriptions on the celebrated altar piece of Palenque, etc. 
But here we have the man to doit. Without any preliminary hemming or 
hawing, he informs the world that he has solved the enigma, and this, even 
though possessed of the most rudimentary knowledge of the Maya language. 

M. de la Rochefoucauld’s system is of the simplest: The Mayas wrote 
according to the method of “visible speech,” now so familiar through Prof. 
Bell’s efforts. The figures of their manuscripts and sculptured stones rep- 
resent the position of the mouth and vocal organs in pronouncing the vow- 
els and consonants of their language. By observations among Maya-speak- 
ing Indians the author convinced himself of this,and soon perfected a 
complete alphabet, which he found identical with the glyphs at Palenque. 
Along with these, he asserts that they used the rebus, or what has been 
called the “Iconomatic” method, in which the portraiture of an object 
stands for its phonetic equivalent. Equipped with these resources he boldly 
proceeds to translate in detail the Palenque inscriptions. 

Needless to say, he makes queer work of it. If all other students of the 
Maya-writing have agreed at least on the signs for the numerals, this latest 
investigator throws this with every other alleged explanation overboard. 
A simple Nahuatl name becomes for him a long Maya sentence; as Culhua- 
can, which he translates “the distant murmur of lofty wisdom arrives with 
her”!! His notes on the “triangle of inscriptions,” on “the days of the 
Maya month,” on “the translation of the first line of the Dresden Codex,” 
surpass in wild vagaries the most astounding reveries of the Abbe Brasseur 
de Bourbourg. 

How unfortunate it is that works of this kind continue to be published 
and even accepted by some as the regult of serious study of the subject! It 
is discouraging to find that archeology is still in such an infantile condition 
as to allow the possibility of such groundless imagining to be placed on the 
catalogue of a publisher of scientific books. D. G. B. 


Arte de La Lengua Maya, por. Fr. Gabriel de San Buenaventura, Mexico, 
1684, Reprint, Mexico, 1888. 


This extremely rare Arte has especial value as representing the grammat- 
ical structure of the Maya as it was in the first century after the conquest, 
and its republication by Senor Icazbalceta is highly praiseworthy. It is in 
fac simile and very neatly done. 

The Maya has since suffered great alterations by the efforts uf Ruz and 
other missionaries, who essayed to bring it into accord with the Latin 
Grammar. Buenaventura, an educated Frenchman, learned it and analyzed 
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it before the tongue was thus maltreated. He also composed a large dic- 
tionary, which has been lost. The students of the Maya will be wise to 
prefer his opinion on any grammatical question, when it differs from that 
of Beltran and the later writers on the language. D. G. B. 


Qabbalah. The Philosophical Writings of Solomon Ben Yehudah Ibn Gebirol, 
or Avtcebron, and Their Connection with the Hebrew Qabbalah and Sepher 
Ha-Zohar, etc. By Isaac Myer, LL.B., etc.; I. vol., 8vo., pp. 497. Illus- 
trated. Published by the author. Philadelphia, 1888. 


The Cabala—for in spite of the author’s arguments we shall employ the 
orthography which long use has sanctioned for the English language—is a 
body of Hebrew writings which first came to the knowledge of the learned 
toward the close of the thirteenth century. They were composed in a de- 
signedly obscure style and in an impure dialect. They treated ostensibly 
of the mystical interpretation of the Pentateuch, an interpretation alleged 
to have been handed down orally from the remotest ages of Israelitic cul- 
ture, and in writing from the second century of the Christian era; but, in 
fact, they go much beyond this, and constitute a compendium of speculative 
philosophy and practical ethics clothed in simile and symbol, parable and 
allegory. 

These reveries have many points of contact with the Neo-Platonism of 
Plotinus and the theosophy of the Alexandrinian Jews; and consequently 
when this Neo-Platonism became popular in the sixteenth century, deep 
interest was awakened in the Cabalistic writings. More than one bril- 
liant genius, like Pico of Mirandola, fell a victim to their labyrinthine 
subtleties, wasting high intellectual gifts in threading these aimless mazes. 

In the present age we approach the Cabala in a different spirit from the 
sixteenth century students. We turn to it merely as an exposition of one 
epoch of metaphysical speculation, as an illustration of one phase of the 
human mind struggling with the great secret of the universe, not by any 
means expecting to find in its dark pages that great secret itself. 

The chief criticism we have to make of the author of the work before us 
is that in some passages, and perhaps in the spirit of his whole laborious 
investigation, he really seems to believe that this secret does lie somewhere 
in the mystic philosophemes he explains; but perhaps it is merely the en- 
thusiasm of the earnest student which imparts this tone to his words. 

Certainly he has exploited his mine most conscientiously. He defends 
the Zohar, which is one of the principal Cabalistic books,'against the charge 
of being a forgery; and if he fails to prove this, we ‘think he does show 
that at least it was based on other older documents and ancient oral Jewish 
tradition. Mr. Myer then enters into many interesting expositions of the 
relation of this mystical philosophy to portions of the New Testament, 
showing quite plausibly that many ‘sayings of Christ and expressions of 
the apostles bear reference to, and can only be understood by, this esoteric 
Hebraic theosophy. The account of the creation (Gen. I.) as explained by 
the Cabalistic teachers is a striking example of their method, and the author 
devotes a chapter to it. The notion of man as the microcosm, a favorite 
idea of the Cabalists, is developed at length. The connections of the doc- 
trines of the Zohar and its exponents with those of the Neo-Platonists, the 
Gnostics, the Assyrians and Babylonians, the Chinese, etc., are set forth 
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with extensive erudition. Indeed, no one, even if unacquainted with the 
subject, can examine the volume without being impressed with the wide 
reading of the author, and his determination to avail himself of all the 
light which generations of scholars have thrown upon this obscure branch 
of learning. D. G. B. 


Anales del Muses Michoacans. Redactor. Dr. Nicholas Leon. Morelia, Mex- 

ico, 1887-8. 

Gur worthy colleague, Dr. Nscholas Leon, continues with unabated zeal 
his studies into the ethnology of Michoacan, the home of the ancient Tar- 
ascas. This people, at the time of the contest with Cortes, submitted them- 
selves peacefully to the Spanish yoke, but felt its weight none the less 
heavily. They were quite well up in culture, the equals apparently of the 
Aztecs. Their language is very{different from the Nahuatl, being peculiarly 
rich in vowel sounds and long, harmonious words. Very little attention has 
been paid them by archeologists, and hence the efforts of Dr. Leon to col- 
lect and preserve their existing remains, to describe the ruins of their 
edifices and to republish the scant and scarce works upon their language, 
merit the recognition and thanks of all students. This he sets about to do 
in the periodical publication named at the head of this notice, and we be- 
speak for it the attention and suyport of those interested in Mexican 
ethnology. The doctor may be addressed Morelia, State of Michoacan, 
Mexico. 


Meurs et Monuments des Peoples Prehistoriques. Par le Marquis de Nadaillac. 

Illustrated, 8vo., pp. 312. G. Masson, Paris, 1888. 

It is astonishing, when we come to look at in detail, what an amount of 
real knowledge we are acquiring about the ages before history began. This 
is admirably illustrated in the handsome volume us, by the well-known 
author of L’ Amerique Prehistorique. No one is better qualified to treat the 
many debated questions relating to prehistoric times with wider knowledge 
and a more judicial mind. 

After a preliminary chapter on the extent and duration of the stone age, 
he sets forth to depict the condition of man during that time as illustrated 
by his remains. In this survey, the reader is brought into acquaintance 
with the food and clothing of those ancient peoples, their arms and uten- 
sils, their ornaments, arts and habitations. With regard to the last men- 
tioned, special attention is given to the cave-dwellings, the pile-supported 
villages of Switzerland, the shell heaps, and the megalithic monuments. 
Their fortified towns, as Hissarlick and Santorin, are described, the ancient 
highways of commerce are mapped out, and finally the methods of inter- 
ment and sepultures of these pristine fathers of the race are discussed. 

The volume is abundantly illustrated and attractively written. What is 
more important, it’s statements can be relied upon as trustworthy reports of 
the latest investigations, as it’s author ranks second to none as an authority 
on the topics trerted of by his pen. 


First Contributions to the study of Folk-lore of Philadelphia and its Vicinity. By 
Henry Phillips, Jr, Read before the American Philosophical Society, 
March 16, 1888. 

Folk-lore of the Germans. By the same. 

The establishment ofThe Folk-lore Journal has already resulted in the de- 
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velopment of considerable literature in the line of local folk-lore and super- 
stitions. Pennsylvania seems to be the home of a considerable number of 
these traditionary tales and notion4. Thecustoms which prevail among the 
German farmers are based on superstitions which have been handed down, 
some of them transmitted from the old country. ; 


II. Adventures of Pioneer Children; or, Life in the Wilderness. E. Fenwick 
Colerick. Price $1.00. 


This interesting little book brings before us scenes which were common 
at any early day in Ohio. Stories are told of adventures with wolves, with 
Indians, with snakes, bears, etc. The book is illustrated by a number of 
full-page wood-cuts, Among them is a picture of Boone’s block-house at 
Boonesborough and the burning of Colonel Crawford ; both of which bring 
to mind important historical events. Like all of Robert Clarke’s publica- 
tions the book is gotten up in excellent style. 

III. Forman’s Journey Down the Ohio and Mississippi in 1789-90. By Lyman 

C. Draper, LL.D., of Wisconsin. 

The journal of a pioneer excursion down the Ohio river in 1789-90 is given 
in this little volume. There is a mention of various points of interest; 
Pittsburg, Marietta, Ft. Washington, Judge Symme’s settlement, Louisville, 
Fort Massac, New Madrid, Natchez. 

Theauthor delights in morsels like this. He has a large amount of man- 
uscript in his fire-proof library building, and it would be well if other mon-. 
ographs were prepared by him. 


History of Civilization. The Ancient World or Dawn of History, By E. A 
Cincinnati: Central Publishing House, 1888. 


We have already reviewed the first volume of this series. It bears the 
title of “The Prehistoric World.” This, the second volume, treats of the 
following topics: The Races of Men, Ancient Society, Primitive Culture, 
Primitive Religion, Yellow Races, Ancient Egypt, the Semites, and the 
Semites continued. It is a subscription book, but is nicely gotten up, and 
is written in a very scholarly and interesting style. The author has spent 
a great deal of time in its preparation, and has done honost and good work. 
The plan is to write four books on the history of civilization, though it is 
probable that the first two will be the most valuable of the series. They 
will be at least regarded so | archeeologists, as they treat of the prehistoric 
and early historic subjects. It is well that this compendium of al that has 
been written on these different topics has been prepared and published, for 
it will save archeologists a great deal of time and expense. The author has 
had access to the books in the public library at Cincinnati, and has a facul- 


Wy of skimming the cream from them. Of course the specialists in different 
epartments will prefer to {go to first sources, and yet he will find many 
things suggestive in this work. We are glad to commend it to our readers 
as a valuable contribution to proto-historic archeology. 


———0 
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Geology as a Means of Culture; Geology and the Bible; Speculative Consequences 
of Evolution, by Alexander Winchell, LL.D. ¥ 

Cell Life, by Julius Pohlman, M. D. 

Glonoin, a Heart Remedy, by E M. Hale, M. D. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, April 25, 1888. 

Transactions of the New York Academy of Science, 1887-1888. 
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(LIQUID) 


A preparation of the phosphates that is readily 
assimilated by the system. 
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